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Observations on Drainage. 














The operations that have been undertaken 
and carried out for draining purposes in this 
State so far have not been extensive, and have 
generally had in view the reclamation of 
marshy or wet tracts of a boggy character, or 
low spots on farms, rather than the perma, 
nent improvement of any particular district, 
or by an extensive series of drains. The op 
eration of the new draining or ditching law, 
however, will have a most beneficial effect in 
the course of a few years, for when once the 
Open ditches are established, which will be 
depended upon for water courses, and into 
which the covered drains must ewpty them- 
selves, there will be a large amount of draining 
done, that must necessarily remain unattempt- 
ed for the present. Besides, the ditching it- 
self, though in many places necessary for the 
purpose of rendering lands produetive that 
are now worth nothing, for revenue, makes a 
tax which but a few are cqual to the payment 
of, and still fewer are willing to submit to, and 
hence these operaticns proceed very gradual- 
ly as yet. But they do move forward, and as 
more capital becomes invested in lands, the 
area of drained lands will increase. 


There are two systems of drainage adopted 
and in general use, but which are applied ac- 
cording to the kind of soil that prevails in the 
land to be drained. In the mixed open soils, 
composed of mixtures, loam, sand, gravel, &c. 
as the case may be, the occasional system of 
drainage is is adopted, which consists of laying 
down drains that will most effectually cut off 
springs or conduct the water that falls on the 
surface most rapidly to its nearest outfall.— 
There is no regularity in the lines of such 
drains; they are put down in such directions 
as the examination of the land points out ag 
necessary. The other, or parallel system, is 
used in clays, and here the drains are used not 
ouly to carry off the water, but in some degree 
to effect a change in the nature of the soil it. 


self. The drains are run within short regular 
distances of each other like the bars of a 
gridiron, and their steady and constant opera- 
tion, with deep plowing and the application of 
lime and manures, gradually change what was 
originally a stiff, adhesive clay toa mellow, 
heavy loam, productive of the finest and heav 

eist crops of both grass and grain. 

In aseries of tabular records kept by drain 
ing engineers, and recently published in the 
journal of tke Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, we have a very interesting statement 
of observations, that tend to show what drains 
perform, and what work they do. 

The amount of rain fall is an important mat. 
ter to determine, especially in the spring and 
summer months. During the month of April 
the rainfall in inches on tke estate in England 
where the observations were made was 1.44 
inch or at the rate of 32,566 gallons per acre. 
In 1857, the same year, the observations made 
by Mr. J. Berry, and published in the Water- 
works report, show that 2.646 inches fell in 
Detroit in 1858, the fall of rain for April was 
4 inches, and in May7 inches. From 1840 to 
1859, there have been ten years when the 
rainfall in the month of May in Detroit ex- 
ceeded 4 inches, and six years when it exceed- 
ed 6 inches, and in 1851, 1853, 1857, and 
1858, the rainfall in many places exceeded 7 
inehes, and 1857 reaching nearly 8} inches on 
a level. <A rainfall of 2.6 inches on an acre, 
in a month gives a total fall 70,601 upon the 
whole area, and a fall of 4 inctes, make the 
whole amount of water that fall upon an acre 
equal to near 113,00 gallons. On a tract of 
forty six acres, in which occasional drains had 
been made, and where the soil had been very 
wet before the drains were put in, with the 
fall of rain only 1.44 inch during the month, 
there was a discharge from the drains of 6,698 
gallons of water during the month, per acre, 
the total rainfall being 32,566 gallons, thus 
25,868 vallons were taken up by evaporation, 
by the crop, or escaped by the outlets. That 
it did not escape by other outlets will readily 
be understood, when we refer to the months 
during which there wes lessevaporation. Du- 
ring the month of January, the rainfall per 


>} acre was 52,775 gallons, while the discharge 


from the drains was 53, 855, leaving only 8,920 
gallons for evaporation or other outlets; but 
on examining the records of the month of 
February succeeding, we note that the rain- 
fall was only 4,343 gallons, whilst the dis- 
charge was actually 27,360, or an excess of 
24,017 gallons per acre, thus showing that 
the drains carried off a surpluss:ge by their 
constant and steady operation. During that 
period of February when there was no rain, 
the discharge from all the drains per minute 
was 21 gallons, and when rain fell in twenty- 
four hours afterward the discharge per min- 
ute was increased to 35 gallons per minute, and 
in some cases 50 gallons. In one day when 
the rain guage showed a fall of nearly half an 
an inch, and when the outlets previous to the 
rain only gave a discharge of 160 gallons per 
day, per acre, the increased discharge measur- 
ed at the rate of 975 gallons per day per acre. 
On another occasion, when the outlets were 
running off at the rate of 125 gallons per day 
per acre, a heavy rain of more than half an 
inch occured, when immediately the flow from 
the outlets was increased to 6,150 gallons per 
day. 





Oats will Degenerete. 


A few years since the Board of Agriculture 
of Upper Canada, imported from Aberdeen, 
in Scotland, several varieties of oats that are 
much esteemed in the British Islands. The 
seed of all the sorts was plump and heavy, 
weighing from 43 to 48 Ibs, a bushel. They 
consisted of Potato, Hopetoun, Angus, Ber- 
lin, Poland, and the Black and White Tarta- 
rian, The seed was sown by different per- 
sons on various soils, and the result was a 
gradual deterioration in quality year by year. 
These oats, however, were generally heavier 
than the ordinary varieties cultivated in this 
country for three or four years, when they 
seemed to have reached their minimum 
weight. The mode of preparing the land, 
and the character of the season, of course 
affect considerably the quantity and quality 
of the grain. In Upper Canada our summers 





are generally too hot and dry for the oat,— 





In the lower section of the Province this 
crop appears to do better; and in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, owing to 
the greater moisture of their climate, arising 
from their contiguity to the ocean, oats yield 
a heavy grainin large quantities. For ordi- 
nary purposes we think that the Tartarian, 
White or Black, is best suited to this section 
of the Province. It is hardy; and will more 
than make up in quantity what it may be de. 
ficient of in weight by the bushel. Seed 
oats ought to be frequently changed ; getting 
them from different climates and soils 
as far away as possible. Like pigs, oats rap- 
idly degenerate by sowing the same kind on 
the same farm for a number of years. The 
only remedy lies in frequently changing the 
seed.—Canadian Agriculturist, 





Chinese Vegetables, 


There is no doubt of the fact (whatever may 
be the cause,) that while many valuable addi- 
tions have of late years been made to the 
plants cultivated in our woods, shrubberies, 
and flower gardeus, scarcely one has becn 
made to the kitchen garden. New varieties 
of old favorites are common enough, such es 
pe..s, strawberries, and cabbages, but with 
the exception of the Dioscorea Batatas, we 
cannot recall a single new kind of edible added 
to our kitchen gardens, 

What is the reason of this? Are there no 
new culinary vegetables to add? Do all the 
nation of the earth feed upon the same plants? 
Do our explorers and botanists not look after 
these things in their foreign wanderings? — 
Certainly these are not the causes. It may 
be and probably is the case that we are not 
tc look for edible vegetables in different or- 
ders, or possibly not even in different genera 
from those which already furnish them, but if 
we may not expect to discover a new kind of 
food altogether we might at least. have new 
species with new varieties upon the old tastes. 
Are there no new potatoes, new cabbages, or 
new peas, with distinct aud novel flavor, and 
if so why do we vot possess them? If they 
are worth having there are plenty of peop'e 
willing to pay for them, even although reared 
in the hothouse, It is not very easy to an 
swer this question. There are certainly sore 
plants said to be delicious in their own coun- 
try, which have never been introduced into 
this, or if tried have failed; and we cannot 
help thinking that if the resources of differ- 
ent countries were reviewed and tho causes 
of past failures examioed, we might yet se- 
cure a number of additions known to be valu- 
able if they could be made. 

Let us look at some foreign country and 
see what might be got from it; let us take 
China, as an instance. There the Pak choy 
or Pak-tsae of Pekin is well known to bea 
great favorite, and travelers speak of it as a 
great delicacy. Of it Fortune says: “Seve 
ral varieties of the cabbage tribe which seem 
indigenous to China are grown extensively in 
the fields at this season both in the south and 
north. These never produce a solid heat 
like our cabbages, and are of no value when 
imported to England. But the celebrated 
Pak-tsae or white cabbage of Shanghai and 
Pekin, is avery different plant. It is never 
grown in the south of China, but is produced 
in the summer months in the north. Large 
quantities of this delicious vegetable are 
brought south every autumn in the juuks which 
sail at the commencement of the north sea 
monsoon in October.” Fortune sent home 
seeds, and they grew, but the plant did not 
realize expectation. There may have been 
two causes for this, for we must remember 
that there go more elements to the success of 
a culinary vegetable than other kinds of 
plants, We must not only know how to grow 
it, but also how to cook it. 

We now knew a little more about it. The 
Chinese, like ourselves carry in their train 
much of their own peculiar civilization, have 
in emigrating to California brought the Pak- 
choy along with them, and have proved that 
there is nothing peculiar to the soil or climate 
of China necessary for its success. It is al 
ready cultivated to a considerable extent by 
them in San Francisco, and is becoming known 
to the residents under the name of the Chi- 
nese cabbage, It is there cultivated with 
great care. The beds are laid out somewhat 








afier the fashion of our celery beds, but not 
so closely planted. They are earthed up 
about the roots, and constantly watered with 
liquid manure. The liquid manure which 
they used for this purpose is concocted in lit 
tle tanks, Into these they put the cleanings 
of their pigsties, &c., along with a quantity of 
stuff composed of the exuviee of shrimps along 
with water, and the juice is their liquid ma 

nure, They use shrimps in vast quantities — 
They skin, salt, and dry them, and in all the 
Chinese provision shops bushels of dried 
shrimps are exposed for sale. They say that 
the exuvie are very good for manure, and a 
pile of them, looking at a little distance like a 
heap of sawdust, is usually to be seen in their 
gardens. We notice this kind of manure as 
possibly embodying a hint as to the manure 
suitable for Pak choy. The gist of the matter 
would seem to be the addition of a little salt 
and lime to the ordinary ingredients. When 
cooked it shou'd be well boiled and strained, 
and served on toast with butter. The stem 
is the best part of it, and has considerable re- 
semblance in taste and flavor to Asparazus.— 
Here we see how ignorance of the proper 
mode of cooking, nay even of the proper part 
to eat, may deceive one as to the value of a 
vegetable. Let a dish of Pak-choy be set down 
along with one of greens, and the consumer 
be helped to the stem of the greens and the 
leaves of the Pak-choy—he may condemn 
them beth; whereas had the process been re- 
versed he would have been high in their 
praises. 

Another reason which may have operated 
against the introduction of new vegetables 
for cooking is perhaps the fear that some of 
them may not be hardy, and that it would be 
useless, therefore, to send seeds of them home, 
Now, however, that the forcing of vegetables 
under glass forms an extensive department 
otindustry this objection does not apply.— 
There is a Doliches (D. sinensis) called Tow-» 
cock (the Tow pronounced asin cow) culti- 
vated by the Chinese in San Francisco, which 
would form a valuable addition to the re- 
sources of the forcing house. It is a kidney 
bean, used by the Chinese in the same way 
that we use our kidney beans, that is, boiled in 
the green state, pod and all. The pod is 
about a yard in length and about the thick 
ness ofakidney bean, and contains about 20 
beans. We have alluded to it specially as a 
plant for forcing, because the genus Dolichos 
is confined to the tropics; but we shouid re. 
member that our own kidney bean was itself 
originally from the tropics, and it is quite pos- 
sible that this plant may thrive as well as it 
in the open air. In San Francisco it is quite 
hardy. It is a runner and should be staked, 

There are one or two other beans allied to 
the ‘Tow-cock which might prove useful.— 
Their Chinese names are Bee y tow, Hoon 
glow, and Pak tow. 

Besides these, there is a curious little pe 
which is worthy of being tried. It is called 
Look-tow—Lvok in Chinese signifying dark 
green. There is nothing deserving of special 
notice in the mode of culiure; but the mode 
of cooking is peculiar, The Peas are first 
steeped in water for about four days until 
they sprout, and have a radicle about an inch 
long. ‘The hulls are taken off, and then the 
peas are beiled in soup. It is to be seen con- 
stantly exposed for sale in the Chinese provis- 
ion shops, all ready for use with the hulls off, 
and our informant tells us that “John China- 
man says it is very good, and in a meaaure 
medicinal—‘ suppose you belly hot inside it 
make you well.’” He does not tell us wheth- 
er the word here used is the Chinese corrup- 
tion of very (which it often is,) or if it simply 
simply indicates the abdominal region as the 
seat of the internal caloric, nor is the intor- 
mation essential. 

Henchoy or Hemtoy (different Chinamen 
have different pronunciations) is a kind of 
Spinach which is raised in the same way as 
our own Spinach. The flavor is pleasant.— 
There is also a turnip whose pagan name we 
have forgotten, which may be wortby of at- 
tention. 

The Chinese seem to have a considerable 
liking for salad plants. They have one, Same 
choy, which can scarcely be distinguished from 
our Cos Lettuce. They have two kinds of 





mustard plant, the leaves of which are broad 


and cabbage like, and are eaten like let- 
tuce; the one is called Caichoy or Ki-choy; 
the other is merely a miniature of Caichoy, 
and is called Kilan. They are very fond of a 
small Coriander which they eat like a salad. 
It is called Yoon-si. We are afraid, however, 
that this would find no favor in this country, 
although it might perhups please our neigh- 
bors across the Channel, as it is certainly no 
worse than Aniseed, or Wormwood, or Ab- 
sinthe. 

They have a considerable number of Mel- 
ons—Howgua, Toong qua, Hoon-qua, and 
Sui-qua; but we should question greatly if 
they are at all likely to approach our own 
melons in flevor. Hoon-qua is a cucumbetg 
not so good as our own, but used in the same 
way. Sui qua is what is known to thé botan- 
ists as the Luffa. It is used in soup, and is 
said to be very good. We should have no 
faith in it growing in the open air. It would 
do very well onthe back wall of a Vinery» 
particularly as the Chinese say that it ought 
not to be allowed to trail on the ground, as it 
likes to be trained on a frame of sticks. Af- 
ter the busk is emptied, the inside is used as 
a scrubbing brush, the fibres being strong and 
coarse. Toon qua is a green melon, and is 
eaten either raw, cocked, or in soup. 

In California they also use a sort of bulbous 
root or corn, but whether this be a wild Cals 
ifornia root or a Chinese introduction, we do 
not know. In China they are very fond of 
the root of the Nelumium or Water Lily. 

Fortune tells usthat there they also exten- 
sively use the Shepherd’s Purse and a kind of 
Trefoil or Clover, “And really,” says he, 
“these things when properly cooked, more 
particularly the latter, are not bad.” 

Besides the foregoing and several others 
which we have not mentioned, the Chi- 
nese export to California many vegetables or 
fruits for consumption and sale. Among them 
there is the Dioscorea Batatas in abundance, 
Chinese Chestnuts (Hoongradt,) Dates, Yams, 
&c., and a curious looking thing about the 
size of a child’s head, apparently the rhizome 
of some kind of Fern. (Can it be the Tarta- 
rian lamb?) 

When a cursory glance at the culinary veg- 
etables of one country shows 80 much worthy 
of being tried and inquired into, we think we 
are borne outin the statement with which we 
commenced, that were a similar review of the 
best known vegetables peculiar to other coun- 
tries, such as Himalayah, India, New Holland 
and Peru, we might yet add considerably to 
the resources of the gardener and the cook.— 
A. M., Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Raising Calves. 


As it is now about the time when farmers 
are commencing to raise their calves, I 
thought that I would give my mode of man- 
agement with calves. ‘The calf should never 
be allowed to suck the cow at all, but let her 
lick it until it is dry enough to handle; then 
milk the cow and commence feeding the calf 
by letting him suck your fingers until you 
can get his head into the pail, and get him 
drawing the milk nicely. Then draw your 
fingers gradually from his mouth, letting 
them cover the end of his nose. If he con- 
tinue to drink, then gently remove your hand, 
but if he throws up his head, repeat the 
same process again until he will drink with- 
out it, This is the best time to learn calves 
to drink, for I have had them sometimes at 
the second feeding, put their head down and 
drink without touching them. Beside, the 
calf, after he is one month old, may run in 
the same pasture with the cow, and he will 
not know how to suck. 

Where several calves are kept together, it 
is very desirable to prevent them from suck- 
ing one another’s ears, just after they have 
been fed. My way to prevent this is to fix 
some little stanchions—have one stationary, 
and one fixed to drop back while the calf 
puts its head through—then crowd it up and 
fasten it with a pin, in the same way as i: 
sometimes used in stables to fasten cattle— 
When the calves are all fastened in this way, 
feed them at your leisure, and let them stand 
until their noses get dry, and there will be no 
sucking of ears when they are let loose.—J. 
B., in Country Gent. 
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How to Plant Corn without Marking the raised it two seasons, have had as good suc- 


Ground. 


R. F. Jonnsrone—Dear Sir: 


of my method. 


Provide a strong cord any desired length, 
but twenty rods will be found as long as is 
generally advisable, especially should the 
ground to be planted be any ways rolling, or 


should winds prevail. Tie upon it at inter- 
vals of four feet, or whatever distance you 


choose to plant your corn asunder, bits of 


cloth, or any thing that will be easily distin- 
guishable. With a stake for each end of your 
string, whose length is the width of your rows, 
and you are ready for the field. 

Stick a range of stakes across one side of 
the ground to be planted, then stretch your 
cord at right angles with these stakes, the 
end of the cord on their line, 

When one row is dropped, move the cord 
the proper distance, being careful to keep the 
end of the cord on the line of the stakes at 
each remove. While the second row is being 
dropped, let the first row be covered in the 
opposite direction, that there will be a hand 
at opposite ends of the string when it is to be 
set over. 

I usually take some little pride in planting 
my corn in straight rows, but have never be- 
fore been enabled to so nearly come up to my 
idea of accuracy as by this method. 

As to economy, even in my orchard, where 
it required some ‘extra trouble to carry the 
cord around the rows, I think I saved at least 
half the time it would have taken to mark the 
ground, besides the satisfaction of its correct- 
ness. 

On a small piece of new ground I am 
planting, I find the stumps less detriment than 
I anticipated. When one comes in the way 
of a row, I move two rows; the intervening 
space can easily be filled correctly by the eye. 

Indeed I think this plan would find the 
most favor in the newer portions of our State 
where many farmers have to prepare their 
ground with oxen; and perhaps go to a neigh. 
bor fora horse to do their marking. And 
owing to the stumpy condition of the land, 
they must go over it both ways with the plow, 
with no other benefit to result but the lines 
by which to plant, and these anythieg but 
straight, or at equal distances; while by the 
use of the cord they could easily forward their 
planting some days, and do it more method- 
ically. Sometimes a little touch with the toe 
of the boot will be found necessary to prepare 
a bed for the seed. 

Some might contend that the corn should 


be planted in furrows, instead of on the top of| eased, as shown by percussion upon the tho- 


the ground; I do not propcse to discuss the 
correctness of such position at present, but 
will say, that for myself I believe in deep 
plowing but not in deep planting. 


B. HATHAWAY. 
Little Prairie Ronde, 


Hungarian Grass. 





We have already published several articles 
on the cultivation of the Hungarian grass. 
This grass, though belonging to the millett 
tribe or family 1s not the millett. The growth 
is much finer, the heads smaller, the color 
different, being of a distinct purplish hue, the 
plant itself tillers out more than millett, and 
therefore the forage that it furnishes in tex- 
ture resembles a well grown strong grass, 
more thar the millet does. As a useful aux- 
iliary to the forage c:ops, furnishing a most 
excellent fodder for either horses or cattle, it 
is a great acquisition to the farmer, and every 
one who has much stock to winter should 
make arrangements to sow at least a couple 
of acres, which can be done at a time when 
it does not interfere with other work. <A cor- 
respondent of the New England Farmer 
thus remarks upon it: 

The hay possesses a sweetness which gives 
it a preference in the estimation of hay eat- 
ers, and a richness that makes a greater flow 


of milk from cows fed upon it, aud butter of | lungs, were as sound and healthy, to all ap- 
a superior quality. Like corn, it will do best | pearance, as need be; yet by percussion, the 
in @ warm season; but it will do better in a| dead, filled up, inelastic sound gave evidence 
cold season, like the last, than corn, by sup-/|of disease. But we cannot particularize cases, 
plying the farmer with coarse grain, if sow-| nor can we, except in the briefest manner, de. 
ed at the proper time, with anytuing like | scribe the disease and the appearance of the 
careful management. It should not be sown | lungs. 

in New England till the ground gots warm. 


It will decay before it germinates in cold| malady most noticeable and to be borne in 
earth, and if it barely germinates in such | mind are— 


earth, and remains so a few days, it will re 


ceive a sickly hue, and becomes only capable | attacking animals who come near enough to 
of a dwarfish existence. Iam particular on| diseased animals to inhale their breath, or at 
this point, that those who have a great desire | least, near enough to be within the sphere of 
to get all sowing done very early, had better | their influence. 


not engage much in its cultivation, I have| ten rods, we do not know; but, thus far, not 


r Having | many to whom I sold seed last spring have tes- 
adopted a rather novel plan this spring to eve) tified to its good qualities as surpassing clover 


able me to drop my corn in rows both ways} ang herds-grass, and the pleasure they feel 
without the usual preliminary of going over 


the ground with the marker, and it having 
proved in every respect 80 satisfactory, I am 
prevailed upon to communicate a knowledge 


cess in stocking after it, both years, as I ever 
had with wheat, or any thing else. Very 


in having it in their possession. 

One man in the neighborhood said to me 
recently, “I like it well, my oxen are always 
ready for it.” I replie!, “Are not your oxen 
always ready for any good hay?” He said, 
“No Last fall when I was hauling stone 
with them, till they were weary, they would 
lie down on other good hay, to rest, before 
they would eat it, when at the same time they 
would be ready for the Hungarian.” 

Similar expressions are common from those 
who have proved its worth by feeding it to 
all kinds of stock. I will further suggest for 
the benefit of any about to commence the 
cultivation of it, that it seems to demand one 
day more of drying than oth_r hay. 

I am miuch inclined to the opinion, that it 
will be found economy to cut it at the time 
when the seed is mostly ripe, which happens 
when the blades are about half turned yel- 
low. In this way I have a good crop of 
grain, next, if not equal, in value, pound for 
pound, to corn, and a crop of hay, when well 
cured, that will compare well with other good 
hay. 

This grass never grows too large and stiff, 
like millet, but each seed throws up from the 
root, in any thing like fair ground, from one 
to five or ten stalks, and sometimes, in rich 
land, sowed thin, from ten to fifty of about 
equal size, each covered with its own beautiful 
blades, and, when ripe, a heavy head. 





The Cattle Disease in Massachusetts. 


The editor of the Connecticut Homestead 
has been in the infected district, of North 
Brookfield, taking some notes of the opera 

tions of the Commissioners to whom has been 
intrusted the attempt to eradicate the fatal 
disease which has spread amongst the cattle 
there. He says: 

“Our own skepticism was great, having 
heard that the animals showed little or no 
signs of disease, even in advanced stages of 
the malady; and we were strongly inclined to 
the opinion that there was some exaggera 

tion. Up to the night previous to our visit» 
the number of animals killed was 508, Paolj 
Lathrop, was accompanied by Dr. Dadd, the 
Veterinary Physicians, and two other commis- 
-sioners. 

“ We joined Mr, Lathrop and accompanied 
him in his melancholy visits. All the avimals 
in the herds examined had been previously 
numbered, and their value appraised. Those 
showing evident marks of disease are not 
paid for by the State, but others are— 
When animals are found evidently dis- 


rax, some in the herd are killed, their lungs 
examined, and if, as has invariably been the 
case, the disease is seen upon the lungs, the 
whole are condemned to be killed. The farmer 
has graves or pits dug, where it is most con 

venient, and the cattle are driven thither, 
slaughtered, their lungs examined, and every 
particle of the beast, even to hide and shoes 
buried five feet deep. 

“ We visited some well kept barns in which 
the herds looked remaikably well; other 
herds were in very poor flesh, as there has 
been a scarcity of hay, and the animals were 
‘spring poor.’ So far as we could observe, 
the condition of the animals as to flesh formed 
no criterion whereby to judge of the state of 
their lungs. The eye was generally dull, 
sunken, and not open wide; but this, though 
usual, was not an infallible indication of the 
presence of disease. 

“One of a pair of very handsome five years 
old brindle cattle, which were in good work- 
ing order, and had been steadily at work up 
to that very day, and perhaps hour, was killed, 
and showed the most abundant evidence of 
disease, One pair of cattle, which had doubt- 
less communicated the disease io the entire 
herd of their owner, in which one steer ap- 
peared quite sick, and one heifer was slaugh 

tered which showed thoroughly diseased 


“The facts with relation to this terrible 


‘| “Ist. It isin the highest degree contagious, 


Whether this is ten fcet or 





a single case has been discovered where the 
animal had not been exposed by proximity to 
those afterwards known to be disease?. It is 
not an epidemic like cholera, ner is it commu- 
nicated in the air, by means of something in 
the air, and foreign to the diseased animals; 
but it is supposed with pretty strong evi- 
dence, that the contagion is communicated in 
the clothing of men, the hay, etc., which has 
been exposed among the diseased animals. 

“2d. It is certain death. No animal after 

having been exposed has been known to re- 
cover; though they in some cases remain in 
apparently good health for months. Reme 
dies are useless; in some cases perhaps alle 
viating the acute form of the disease, but of 
no permanent avail. 
“3d. The disease is confined to the lungs 
and pleura, which is the membrane which lines 
the cavity in which each lung plays. This 
pleura is “reflected” upon the lung, and 
forms the thin, delicate “ tunic” which invests 
each lobe and sub-lobe of the lungs. How 
the disease originates and progresses is not 
known. The inner surface of the pleura be- 
comes diseased, more or less inflamed, and it 
excretes a watery serum which in considera- 
ble quantity is found in the cavity of the chest. 
The membrane which covers and forms in- 
deed the exterior surface of the lung becomes 
opaque and tough, the expansion and all 
natural action of the organ becomes hindered 
and finally arrested. The substance of the 
lung fills up and becomes enlarged, assuming 
in this stage different appearances, the most 
common of which in cases of long standing 
is a look like pudding, thick, soft, and more 
or less lumpy, of a light, pinkish, boiled-liver 
color within, and marbled on the outside. In 
other cases or in different parts of the same 
pair of lungs, a structure quite like raw liver 
is noticed; and again like flesh. In very acute 
and advanced stages, ulcerations and suppu- 
rating masses are found, in some cases con- 
gestion, high inflammation, and even mortifi- 
cation. In one case, the lung was so per- 
fectly paralyzed that accumulations of hay- 
seed and dust, and even particles of hay an 
inch long were found in the air tubes, which 
the ox could not cough up. Yet this very 
animal was one of a pair supposed to have 
been cured, and had been at work six weeks, 
acd no failure was noticed till within a day or 
two. 

“Ath. External and obvious symptoms—so 
far as we can judge—there ere none, till a late 
stage of the disease, when the animal rapidly 
fails. A staring coat, dull, heavy eye, hot 
nose and horns, inability to exert the usual 
muscular power, and somewhat shortened 
breath, a:e very difficult symptoms whereby 
to judge accurately of the presence of disease 
of any particular kind; they are general 
symptoms of not feeling quite well,—that is 
all. 

“5th. A skillfal ausculator can tell by the 
breathing, his ear being laid upon the chest 
of the animal, and more readily though per- 
haps with less accuracy, by the sound of per- 
cussions upon the lungs. Blows are struck 
with three fingers upon the chest back of the 
shoulder-blade, over all the upper and poste- 
rior portion of the thorax. When the cavity 
is filled by enlarged fleshy lungs, the sound is 
of course dead, like striking meat and bone 
anywhere; when the lungs are fallen away 
and a cavity is left next the ribs, the sound is 
dull and hollow; but when the lungs are in 
flated and fill the chest the sound is resonant 
and more like striking an empty barrel. 

“ As to the spread of the contagion, it is 
now known to be in the following places, 
more or less: besides North Brookfield, West 
Brookfield, Oakham, Rutland, Sturbridge, 
(within four miles of the Connecticut line,) 
New Braintree, Ware, South Brookfield, Kast 
Brookfield, Barre, and it is supposed that still 
other places may be shown by the investiga- 
tion to contain infected herds.” 





Dainew’ Tile Machine. 

Mr. 8, R. Doty of Ann Arbor thus writes 
of Daines’ Tile machine, which we have fre- 
quently recommended as the most simple and 
easily worked tile making machine constrac- 
ted : 
“Thave used one of John Daines’ Tile 
machines for one season, making 6,000 rods 
of tile, and am highly pleased with it. It 
does all he claims for it, and I think that any 
one who contemplates engaging in the busi- 
ness of making drain tile will find it for his 
interest to examine one of Daines’ machines 
before purchasing elsewhere; and also to 
visit Mr. Daines’ Tile Works, for which he 
will be well paid by the information which 
this gentleman is so well qualified to give.” 

Mr. Daines informs us that he has on hand 
a large quantity of drain tile of the very best 
quality, which the dry weather of spring has 
enabled him to get on hand ready for drain- 





ing operations during the summer. 


The Washtenaw Sheepshearing. 


On the 6th and 7th of June it is announced 
that a sheepshearing match, a plowing match, 
a horse fair, and a meeting for a general sale 
of stock will be held at Ann Arbor, on the 
grounds of the Washienaw County Agricultu) 
ral Society. We learn that there is a genera 
sentiment among the farmers of the county 
to make this meeting a very useful one. It 
will be an excellent opportunity for drovers 
and§butchers to examine stock and make pur. 
chases, as we learn that numbers of the mem- 
bers will bring forward stock with a view to 
make sales. The rules and regulations adopt- 
ed for the government of this spring meeting 
are a8 follows: 


All life members of the Soclety, and all 
annual members for the year 1860 will be ad- 
mitted upon producing their tickets at the 
Business Office. 

Single tickets at 20 cents, children’s tickets 
at 10 cents; will be for sale at the Business 
Office. 

An entrance fee upon all articles and stock 
entered for exhibition or sa!e, will be charged 
as follows: 

Upon agricultural implements and all other 
articles, the sum of one dollar for each lot be- 
longing to one person or firm. 

Upon stock horses one dollar each. 

Upon all other horse stock, 25 cents per 
head. 

Upon bulls, 50 cents per head. 

Upon all cattle, 25 cents per head. 

Upon all sheep, 10 cents per head. 

Upon all teams entered to compete in the 
plowing match, 50 cents per team. 

Feed will be furnished upon the grounds 
gratis; also stalls ior stock horses and bulls, 

An auctioneer will be provided by the com. 
mittee to seil any property desired upon the 
grounds, at public auction. A commission of 
2 per cent. will be charged upon all sums 
under $50 and 1 per cent. on sums over that 
amount. 

All persons wishing to engage laborers, and 
all persons wishing to hire out to labor, can 
leave their names with the Recording Secre 
tary during the Fair, who will facilitate such 
arrangements without any charge. One ob- 
ject of this festival is to commence asystem of 
bringing buyers and sellers together in an eco. 
nomical manner, at a season of the year when 
with all working men time is money, and it is 
hoped that all persons having stock or fara 
produce to sell, and all persons wishing to 
purchase any kind of farm property, will 
a in giving this experiment a full and fair 
trial. 

, Entries can be made at any time during the 
air. 

Sales of property at auction, will take place 
at 3 o'clock of each day, at the Grand Stand 

The sheep shearing will take place at 1 
o’clock P. M., of the first day. 

‘The plowing match will take place at 10 
o'clock A, M., of the second day on the 
grounds, 

The premiums will be declared off tiie Grand 
Stand, at 4 o'clock P. M., of the second day. 

All horses and carriages entering the 
grounds for pleasure, will be charged 25 cents 
each entrance. 

Judges will please report themselves to the 
Recording Secretary, on the first day on the 
grounds, previous to 1 o’elock P. M., at which 
iime they will be furnishe1 with books. 

All tickets are to be sold at the Business 
Offize; no money is to be taken at gates. 

All property or stock entered for premiurs, 
must be owned in Washtenaw county. 

A sufficient amount having been subscrib- 
ed for the purpose by citizens of Ann Arbor 
and vicinity, the committee are enabled to of 
fer a handsome premium list upon horses, 
which is expected wil add much to the inte- 
rest of the festival. 

An exhibition of horses in harness will take 
place upon the track, at 10 o’clock A, M. of 
the lirst day, and at 1 o’clock P. M, of the 
second day. 

Saddle horses will be shown upon the track 
at 2 o’clock P. M. of the second day. 


To Kill June Grass. 


A correspondent writes: “ When and how 
deep shall | plow, and how manage after, to 
kill June grass? For ten years past I have 
been in the habit of plowing sod only once 
in August—once in four years for wheat; the 
consequence is too much June grass.” Our 
correspondent must chanze his system, and 
instead of plowing his sod but once in August 
and then taking off a crop of wheat, and 
possibly seeding as lightly as possible with 
clover, lct him plow the lot where he wants to 
kill out the June grass in the fall for corn, 
with a double team, at least eight, ten or 
twelve inches, if he can procure a plow that 
will do that kind of work. In the spring 
work the field with the wheel cultivator 
thoroughly, to the depth of five or six inches; 
plant it with corn; follow the uext year 
with a crop of oats or barley, seeded with 
clover alone; take off one crop of clover, and 
use the clover eod the next year for wheat, 
seeding it down, if the owner chooses, with 
clover, timothy and red top. Our correspon- 
dent must bear in mind that where June grass 
has got full possession of a field as he 
describes, it has taken several years to fill 
the ground with its seeds, and scraps of its 
roots that lie in the soil dormant until the 
season and the plow affords thom a full op. 




















“once plowing in August and seeding with 
wheat,” is the very best and most favorable 
conditions fur seeding and growing a quantity 
of June grass that could be adopted. The 
old roots are not killed by the plowing and 
harrowing given to the soil in its preparation 
for wheat; on the contrary, the seed that 
has been lying in the bottom of the furrow 
for the past four years, is brought to the sur- 
face and vegetates. The plowing which is 
generally done by those who adopt this syse 
tem, is never much over six inches in depth, 
or just sufficient to furnish a good covering, 
through which the old roots can send up a 
new growth of sprouts. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at that the grass is not killed, 
when in reality the very best method is adop- 
ted to promote its growth. 


FARM NOTES. 


Improvements on the Mole Plow. 

8. A. Clements of Chicago writes us that 
he has made an improvement on the mole 
plow, by whieh he can lay down simulta- 
neously with the passage of the plow through 
the ground, a tubing of water lime cement 
that sets and forms a permanent drain tile in 
the ground at any suitable depth. Provisions 
are also made for having the grade perfect. 
Water has access to the pipe through fise 
sures or perforations in the bottom of the 
pipe. He puts in this kind of drain, where 
stones or roots are not too frequent, at the 
rate of twenty-five to thirty cents per rod. 
Spring Wheat, 

The Canadian Agriculturist states that 
the practice of sowing spring wheat has been 
increasing in that province for several years, 
owing to the uncertainty attendant on the 
growing of winter wheat. A large breadth 
of spring wheat has been sown this season, 
and some farmers have deferred sowing the 
Fife variety until the middle of May, hoping 
in this way to escape the ravages of the 
midge. There were several instances of the 
Fife wheat being sown on suitable and well 
prepared land, as late as the 18th and 23d of 
May, that produced last year 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre. The earlier sown wheat, however, 
produces a larger and plumper grain, 
Horse Power. 

The power exerted by a horse is taken to be 
equal to the pull or lift of 33,000 ibs., at the 
rate of one foot per minute, as this has been 
found to be about the mean of a good many 
observatiors and experiments. It has been 
found, for example, that a pair of horses will 
draw a plow along with an average pull of 
300 tbs.as shown by a dynamometer like com- 
mon spring steelyards, at an average rate of 
two and one-half miles per hour, or 220 ft. 
per minute. Now this is the sa me as if those 
300 ibs. were pulled over a pulley, or lifted 
that height in that time; and 300 Ibs, lifted 
220 feet per minute, is just the same as 66,- 
000 tbs. lifted one foot high per minute. The 
half of the performance of a pair of horses 
gives us 33,000 Ibs. as the force of a single 
horse, and with this meaning it is used by en- 
gineers.—Country Gentleman. 

A New Ditching Machine. 

F. B. Scott of Buffalo has given his atten- 
tion to the construction of a ditching ma- 
chine that is deemed, so far as can be per- 
ceived by the working model, one of the 
most promising inventions of the kind yet at- 
tempted. The machize is thus described: 

“There are twelve spades, rotated on a 
wheel which makes twelve revolutions per 
minute; If each spade should cut an ad- 
vance of half an inch, it would give six 
inches advance at a revolution, which, at the 
rate of twelve revolutions per minute, would 
give six feet advance per minute, or 360 feet 
per hour, or nearly 220 rods per day. De 
duct one-third for stoppages, and say 150 
rods per day, with a two-horse power and 
three men; which, if it wera four feet deep, 
would take from thirty to forty men to ac- 
complish in the same time by manual labor. 
The machine is adapted to work in the most 
tenacious clays, every part being made to 
clean itself. It brings up the earth, and, by 
a simple process, carries it off and deposits 
it on one side. It cuts the whole depth by 
once going over the ground, The excavator 
wheel can be raised and lowered without 
throwing any part out of geer. It can cut a 
trench for putting in tile, four feet deep, by 
removing one half the quantity of earth 
necessary by manual labor. 1t is so arrang- 
ed that striking large stones will not break 
any part of the machinery, and it can dig cut 
the smaller ones. It admits of being built 
light and portable, and at the same time pos- 
sessing great power, It is simple iu its con- 
struction. It can be made to move from one 
locality to another, without any additional 
power. It admits of being worked by manu- 
el labor, like a hand car, or by horses, or 
steam, or caloric, and can be adapted to prai- 
rie ditching, and, on a large scale, to cu:ting 
sewers for city drainage. It can be regulated 
on the surface to determine the inclination 
or fall which shall be given to the trench be- 





portunity to vegetates In light soils, the | low.” 
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Summer Fruits for the Table. 


BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


No. II. 
Among persons possessed of even & mo- 


dicum of enthusiasm for horticulture the 
Strawberry has always held a high place 
among fruits for the dessert, but, until 
within a comparatively recent period, the 
chiet supply of this delicious fruit aside from 
cities has been drawn from the wild variety 
of our fields and woods. A taste for its cul- 
tivation has, however, been gradually growing 
up among our population, until nothing is 
more common during the season for planting 
than the inquiry for “tame” strawberries. — 
This state of affairs is doubtless to some ex 
tent due to a real improvement in the horti- 
cultural tastes of the masses, as well as to 
increased facilities for their gratification. 

The planter may succeed in producing one 
or two very tolerable crops by merely keep- 
ing down the weeds and suffering the plants 
to take care of themselves, but permanent 
success will require the adoption of some 
well considered system of management. In 
order that the grower may be the better pre- 
pared to adapt himself to the necessities of 
this plant, we will here mention some of its 
peculiarities which should be understood and 
appreciated if we would properly adapt our 
system to its wants. 

In its native or wild state this plant always 
produces perfect blossoms, that is blossoms 
having the male and female organs both pro 
perly developed. Suea plants are called 
Hermaphrodite. In the process of rearing 
new and improved vareities from seed, how- 
ever, the plant shows a disposition to vary 
or “sport” by producing either the male or 
the female organs, only, in a perfect state, 
the deficient organs being so far imperfect as 
to prove insufficient for proper fructification. 
This deficiency is found to be constant in 
each variety, and the real extent of the de 
ficiency and consequently the means necessary 
to supply it, have furnished the occasion for 
long and learned discussions on the subject 
without however fully settling the question. 
Plants in which the female organs are deficient 
are called * Staminate” and are necessarily 
unproductive. Hermaphrodite varieties are 
frequently called staminate. Plants having 
only the female organs perfect are called ‘ Pis- 
tillate” and are usually fully productive only 
when mixed with staminate or hermaphrodite 
plants, Cases however are not uncommon 
where fine crops have been produced from 
pistillate plants alone, and, as the deficient 
orguns are never entirely lacking, the explan- 
ation of such resu'ts may perhaps be found 
in a favorable soil or season producing a more 
perfect elaboration of the pollen, or ia favora- 
ble weather during the season of impregna- 
tion. 

While the curious amateur and the market 
grower will doubtless find both pleasure and 
profit in the culture of pistillates, it is to the 
hermaphrodites that the masses who have 
little time for intricate processes should look 
for a reliable supply of this delicious fruit. 
This becomes the more necessary from the 
fact that hermaphrodites, which are usually 
planted among pistillates for impregnation, 
from their greater vigor are liable to overrun 
and “run them out,” unless kept down by 
constantly clipping the runners. 

The production of new plants from run- 
ners it must always be remembered is at the 
expense of the succeeding crop of fruit. It 
should be the invariable rule to keep them 
closely clipped except when additional plants 
are desired. Sufficient time will remain for 
the production of plants for the renewal of 
buds after the maturity of the crop cf fruit. 

The finest fruit as well as the most abund- 
ant crops are produced on young plants; beds 
should, therefore, be renewed as often as 
every second or third year. 

The varieties of this fruit are legion, and 
so varied are the experiences of different 
growers with the same variety that one may 
well hesitate before determining which to 
plant. Heretofore the old Karly Scarlet, al 
though never standing very high, has been 
much valued as “always reliable.” More 
recently McAvoy’s Superior, though not of 
the highest quality has been found profitable 
from it great productiveness, fine size, and 
rich color, although the berry is rather ten- 
der. At the present time however, nothing 
is talked of for general planting but Wilson’s 
Albany, and if the half that is said of it 
shall prove true it is without doubt the best 
market berry of the day. With those who 
esteem quality before quantity a preferable 
variety will probably be fouud in the Hooker, 

In making plantations of this fruit the 
ground should be naturally dry or otherwise 





thoroughly underdrained, It should be deep- 
ly worked and moderately enriched. Where 
quantity rather than size is desirable the 
plants may be put in rows three feet apart 
and eighteen inches in the row, at which dis. 
tance they can be worked one way with the 
horse and cultivator. Probably no more fa- 
tal course can be pursued than to allow the 
plantation to become choked with weeds af- 
ter the gathering of the fruit, as this is its 
season for recuperation against the demands 
of another spring. 

Probably the most economical mode of 
managing, keeping up and renewing a planta- 
tion of this fruit, is after gathering the second 
crop to allow the plants to spread upon the 
space between the rows, where the young 
plants will become established during the 
season: the next spring the old plauts may be 
spaded in, leaving a strip covered with the 
young plants along what was previously the 
space. By repeating this process each alter- 
nate spring, applying at each operation a 
coat of manure, the vigor and productiveness 
of the plantation may be kept up for any 
desired length of time. 





Dwarf Apples. 


The editor of Hovey’s Magazine in the 
May number calls attention to the utility and 
beauty of dwarf apples. A visit to the nur- 
series of Ellwanger & Barry, gave him an 
opportunity of seeing a miniature orchard 
some years ago, and he thea tried the dwarf 
himself. He says: 

We have for various reasons planted them 
on the borders of the avenues, between 
dwarf pears, planting the latter further apart 
to admit of a dwarf apple between each.— 
Here, forming small bushes or pyramids not 
more than two feet high, they are loaded 
with their splendid crimson hued fruits, form- 
ing a pleasing contrast with the golden pears, 
aud gratifying the eye with the continuity of 
rich foliage. 

Why dwarf apples have not received more 
attention it is difficult to say; unless it is that 
attention has not been drawn to their growth, 
or from the fact that fine fruit is purchased 
so cheaply that it is no object to raise it; or 
perhaps because, to use the cant phrase, “it 
will not pay.” For we hear it on all sides 
that the apple is too cumbrous a tree for 
small garders, however desirable the fruit, 
and it must therefore be rejected. This isso; 
and those having but little space prefer to give 
it to the pear, afruit not so readily purchas- 
ed, and only at a very ‘dear rate. If it was 
only generally known that dwarf apples were 
as easily cultivated as dwarf pears, were as 
readily produced, were quite as ornamental 
objects, and almost as valuable where the 
eatly kinds are selected, no garden, large or 
small, would be without them, Early apples 
of fine quality are never very plentiful in the 
market; they come even before mavy of the 
good pears, and are quite as desirable as any 
other fruit. 

The French cultivate the apple almost ex- 
clusively as dwarfs in gardens of greater or 
less extent. ‘I'rained in fanciful shapes, as 
pyramids, goblets, or espaliers, they border 
the main walks, or form quarters by them- 
selves, where they not only produce an abun- 
dance of fruit, but form highly ornamental 
objects. What more beautiful sight than 
the apple cree when in full bloom, what more 
t2mpting to the eye, and what more grateful 
to the appetite, than its beautiful fruit? 

Dwarf apples then, let us say, are of the 
easiest culture, The Paradise stock, on which 
they are worked, will thrive in any ordinary 
garden soil, properly enriched, for, from the 
prolific character of the trees, they need the 
latter. ‘the preparation for planting should 
be the same as for the pear, viz., trenching 
two or three feet deep. In setting out the 
trees care should be taken that the stock is 
not covered too deep,—otherwise they might 
root from the graft, and have such a vigor in- 
fused into them that they would soon become 
large trees. Mr. Wm. Reid, of Elizabeth- 
town, N. J, who grows apretty collection of 
the best varieties in this way, informed us that 
he erred in doing this to such an extent that 
the whole of his trees had to be taken up and 
reset. Plant just even with the surface of 
the ground. ‘The pruning is very simple, 
except where the object is very symmetrical 
or fancy shaped trees. Grown as bushes, all 
that is necessary is to keep the head open; 
pinch off the summer shoots, and head in the 
slender ones at the winter pruning; and if 
only the moderate growing sorts are chosen, 
they will not occupy more space ihana good 
sized currant bush, and produce two or three 
dozen of apples each. 

Mr, Rivers says, that the trees “ must be 
chosen with stems not exceedivg one anda 
half feet.” In September, he generally looks 
over the trees, takes off superfluous wood, 





and shortens the long shoots: this strengthens 
the blossom buds, which are formed abund- 
antly upon the young wood; of course, in 
doing this, an eye must be had to the forma- 
tion of the tree, which ought to be gradually 
brought into a handsome round bush. For 
the first five years a row of strawberries may 
be grown between each row of apples, or 
avy other dwarf, light crop; but strawberries 
are the most in keeping, a word which in 
every gardening operation ought never to be 
lost sight of. The trees are set six feet apart 
each way, adopted the quincunx order, Such 
is the advice of Mr. Rivers, who has had 
good experience, and upon whose judgment 
all may rely. 





A Subject for Vegetable Physiologists, 


M. Lescure, physician of Angouleme, at a 
late session of the Pomological Congress of 
the Rhone, held at Bordeaux in France, sub 
m:tted a curious experience, as something 
new in pear culture at least, and which is of 
great interest both to culturists and botanists 
—to the first as giving them a new means of 
propagation; to the second as furnishing a 
new series of plants, which may aid them in 
their search ‘or causes, and in discovering laws 
relative to the growth of plants other than 
those already known. He said that amongst 
numerous experiments which he had made, 
the following was one to which he wished to 
direct the attention of the Society: During 
the ascension of the sap, about the beginning 
of the month of May, he had set upon a very 
strong stock as he would have inoculated a 
bud, a seed of the Duchess pear, gathered the 
year preceding taking care in setting it to 
place it with the point down. From this seed 
sprung a stem or branch which has fruited at 
the second shoot, and borne a Duchess pear, 
the same as that from which the seed was ta- 
ken. From this fact, M. Lescure has drawn 
the conclusion, that the seed of the pear 
treated as a bud, and set as he describes, has 
always the property of reproducing the vari- 
ety of pear from which it is taken as a bud 
or graft would bear. Some of the members 
argued that there was nothing in this fact as 
stated by M, Lescure, but what might be ac- 
cidental, and was similar to the production of 
the mistletoe on the oak, the poplar and other 
trees. Others laughed at the conclusions, as 
hastily drawn, and not established by a single 
trial. But the mistletoe does not. apply as 
an apt comparison, as it is itself a parasite, 
and the bark of the tree where it fastens itself 
is its natural habital, This is not so with 
the pear. Neither has the comparison any 
bearing on the fact, which M. Lescure states 
with reference to the fruiting of the seed, and 
that is that when thus treated it gives the same 
variety as though a bud or graft had been ta- 
ken from the tree. If this should prove vor- 
rect, it will certainly be something new, and 
will give the kotanists something to think of, 
especially when it is well known that seedlings 
always differ from the parent. But as the wri- 
ter in the Revue Horticole says, from which 
we have taken the above statement, let the 
gardeners establish the fact first, and we can 
attend to the explanations afterwards. 


Shape of Bee Hives. 


One of the first objects with the intelligent 
apiarian must be to induce early breeding — 
If the condition of the hive is such that the 
queen will aot lay freely until warm weather 
fairly sets in, of course the hive will be late 
filling up with bees—swarming will be late, 
and ofien several days of fine honey gathering 
weather are lost. It isthena matter of the first 
importance to get all colonies strong in num 
bers early, both on account of furnishing early, 
vigorous stocks, and to be in full force for 
honey-gathering when the season arrives, 

There is the greatest diversity of opinion 
in reference to the shape of hives, among those 
even who profess to be greatly advanced in 
the science of bee culture; but we think that 
a few simple experiments, conducted with care 
will satisfy any one, and bring all to the same 
opinion and conclusion. Some want a large 
hive, some a small one; some want it high and 
narrow, others low and wide, 

The advocates of very large hives urge that 
they want strong swarms, and in order to ob 
tain them there must be plenty of room and 
plenty of stores; but experience proves that 
small hives are always the most vigorous and 
industrious, and give swarms with the great- 
est regularity. ‘he advocates of tall hives 
claim for them a great advantage in severe 
cold weather—euabling the bees to draw up 
among their stores which are then in the warm- 
est part of the hive. Really and truly, how- 
ever, this is no advantage, as we will try to 
show, 

The combs are long and narrow; the bees 
begin to stove at the top, and working down- 
ward they continue to build new breeding 





comb below until they reach the bottom- 
board. The honey is deposited down toa 
certain limit, leaving a greater or less space 
for breeding. After the breeding season is 
over, the honey-gathering usual.y goes on and 
the cells before occupied for breeding will 
now be filled with honey. Now when cold 
weather arrives, the bees begin to consume 
all as they go, and usually,in full hives, that 
‘s, hives full of comb, they will not consume 
more than half the honey in the hive—leav- 
ing all the upper portion untouched. They 
do not recede from the mouth of the hive 
any faster than they consume the honey. A 
large space then is left above them to be kept 
warm needlessly—a place where the vapor 
rises andl condenses and freezes, thawing and 
dripping upon the bees in warm weather, and 
freezing again in cold—perfect ventilation be- 
ing impossible in hives where the combs are 
fast at the top; the combs get mouldy, the 
honey sour, the bees diseased and void their 
excrements in the hive and on the combs, 
making life unendurable in numberless cases, 
and the hive is abandoned, if there is a better 
one in the apiary. Thcusands of swarms go 
in this way, and the owner wonders what has 
become ot his bees. 

But there is, in our view, a still stronger 
objection to hives which are longest up and 
down. As was stated at the beginning of 
this article, it should be the object of the bee- 
keeper to induce early breeding, and with the 
greatest rapidity possible. The queen begins 
tolay in February, as any one having the 
Langstroth hive may determine. She com. 
mences at the uppermost empty cells to de- 
posit her eggs—working down no farther 
than the warmth of the bees extends; and as 
all above is filled with honey her laying must 
be confined to a very small space, and the 
swarm will inercase in numbers very slowly, 
and as a consequence everything will be be- 
hind, as is the case with some farmers who 
are never ready to begin work in full force 
when the time for work arrives. But on the 
other hand, it the hive is low, and long from 
front to rear, and wide, so that the stores 
may be contained at the ends and sides, with 
open passages through all the comb, the quecn 
finds all the central part of the hive from 
the very top open and clear for her use. She 
thus is induced to lay freely. The hive is 
low and kept warm to near the bottom. The 
swarm increases wonderfully, and is in condi 
tion to do a paying business when the season 
arrives. 

The Langstroth hive is of this form. At 
the beginuing of winter the lower entrance is 
closed, and spaces opened above which effect- 
ually pass off all moisture and foul air. If 
the bees come out during winter, they do so 
through an upper entrance, and when they re- 
turn they enter directly into the warmest part 
of the hive. We tested fully the capacities 
of this hive for ventilation the past winter, 
and at all times the bees were perfectly dry 


and the air pure. 
CHAS, BETTS. 


Burr Oak, May 16, 1860. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Whe Farfugium Grande. 

This ornamental plant is proving hardy. A New 
York nurseryman having tried it, finds it will 
withstand our most rigorous winters without pro- 
tection. 

Cherry Grafting. 

Tne Mahaleb and Mazzard stocks are found to 
be too tender for the prairies and do not stand the 
winters. The editor of the Illinois Farmer re. 
commends grafting on the Morello,which is hardy, 
put has the bad habit of sending up suckers, 
The Kirtland Raspberry. 

A new variety originated by Dr. Kirtland of 
Cleveland. Itis described as having canes that 
grow five feet in height, the bark of a brownish 
red color, and when in luxuriant growth it is cov- 
ered with a white bloom. In Cincinnati the fruit 
ripens the first week in June, and bears again a 
partial crop in the fall. 

Planting Grape Cuttings. 

In answer to an enquiry why these may not be 
as well put where they are to grow, as transplant 
rooted vines, the Gardener’s Chronicle replies:— 
“They will do as well, but it is not the cheapest 
way. Itsaves time and money to set out good 
rooted plants. Where land and labor is no object, 
vineyards are often planted with cuttings” 
Orchards in Sanilac, 

The Jeffersonian states that there have been set 
out in Sanilac county during the present spring, a 
much larger number of fruit trees than in any 
previous year; a good many tarmers having gone 
into the orchard business quite extensively.— 
There are two points it may be well to bear in 
mind with these young orchards, which are: give 
them plenty of support, and give them plenty of 
room. Don’t be so greedy as to rob the trees of 
land that belongs to them, 

The Italian Bees. 

We iearn from Mr. Betts that out of the eighty 
swarms of Italian bees imported by Mr. Parsons, 
of Flushing, L. IL., for the Patent Office at Wash. 
ington, only five queens were living on their arri- 
val here. This of course will delay the distribu- 
tion of the swarms for a season. But it is to be 
hoped that these queens have been put into the 
hands of those who know how to make the most 








of them, and who have the skill to propagate. 


The Fuchsia, Origin of its Cultivation. 

The author of an essay on the Fuchsia states 
that it was first brought into general cultivation 
by a Mr. Lee, the owner of a nursery called the 
Vineyard, at Hammersmith near London. He 
having heard of a strange plant that was owned 
by a sailor’s wife, which had drooping flowers like 
earrings, posted off to see what it was, and after 
finding it different from anything he had in his 
nursery, he offered to buy it; but the woman 
would not sell it, as “her Jack had broughtit from 
a foreign country, as a presentto her” Finally, 
onthe deposit of fifty dollars, and the promise 
that the plant should be returned, he got leave to 
carry it off, and was very soon engaged in a very 
profitable business by propagating it. 
Rhododendron Dalhousiz. 

Hovey thus speaks of this variety:—This mag- 
nificent Himalaya species, second only in the size 
of its blossoms, as well as beauty, to the noble 
Nattali, bas been in blossom in our collection; a 
small plant producing a single head of bloom.— 
Individually the flowers may be compared to white 
lilies, neing three or four inches broad, trumpet 
shaped, yellowish white, fading to clear white, 
and slightly perfumed. A large plant, covered 
with its large heacs of massive snow-white flow- 
ers, must be a truly grand object. As a conserva- 
tory plant it must hold a place beside the camelia, 
and even surpassing it for magnificent effect. 

The Dioscorea. 

We note that in England there are more hopes 
entertained of the success and utility of the dios» 
corea, or Chinese yam as a vegetable, than there 
were a year or two ago. One has been produced 
at Hatfield, England, that measured forty inches 
in length, and weighed 4} pounds, It was eight 
inches round, and resembled an immense long cu- 
cumber. This was the product of a single sea- 
son. The qualities of the plant are thus summed 
up in comparison with the potato: “It does not 
suffer from frost; it does not mildew; no one has 
seen it diseased; it requires less fuel to cook, as 
ten minutes will boil it sufficiently.” Estimating 
asquare yard to produce two roots that would 
weigh nine pounds, an acre would yield over 20 
tons, But then this root requires a deep soil. 

A New Mybrid Fruit. 

S. McDowell of Franklin, Ohio, thus describes 
a new fruit in the Cincinnatus: 

“ An entirely new species of fruit has sprung 
up among us, that seems to unite the characteris- 
tics of both the wild plum of «ur woods and the 
red nectarine peach, and all that is known of its 
origin is the following: A gentleman near Frank- 
lin, in bis garden, planted some stones of the red 
nectarine peach,which, on germinating and throw- 
ing out their leaves, one among them was dis- 
covered of very singular formation, and like no- 
thing else the gentleman had seen. He let it 
grow, and when transplanting his nectarines, left 
it standing in his garden, where it has fruited for 
the last three years, the fruit being of a fiery red 
color, the size of the nectarine, and nearly round 
in form, and of most delicious taste, the pulp be- 
ing soft, juicy and rich, and to my taste supe. 
rior to any of the plum family. Its proprietor 
referred it to myself for a name, and I at once 
saw, from the peculiarities of the tree and fruit, 
that it was a hybrid, which owed’ its origin to a 
wild plum and nectarine peach, but could not 
venture to publish my opinion until I saw that the 
nectarine and plum had been hybridized by Dr. 
Wylie, of Chester, S. C., he having exhibited the 
fruit at the South Carolina fair, and taken a pre- 
mium as a reward of his success. 

This is a new fruit of exquisite beauty and fine 
taste, ripening through September, and thus fa’ 
has been free from the Curculio punctures—: 
thing that can not be said of our gages, excep: 
where hogs run about the trees. The tree inclines 
to run to top, with clean, smooth branches, free 
from spurs. A leaf I send herewith, also the 
sbort one from the wild plum, that you may see 
that its length occupies that middle space we 
would suppose it ought between the foliage of its 
parents,” 

Truffant’s China Aster, 

A correspondent of the Homestead who is in 
exstacies over his success with a trial of these 
new choice asters, thus writes: 

“Dahlias are beautiful while on the parent stalk, 
but they begin to wither as soon as placed in wa- 
ter, and can seldom be arranged gracefully with 
other flowers. But there is nothing so beautiful 
in the garden or out of it, as the quilled Ching 
aster. A year or two since, I saw gardens in Sep- 
tember, made perfectly charming by them—they 
were of various colors, and very double. I asked, 
‘“*How do you manage them to be so double—is 
the soil so rich, or what!’ and was told in reply, 
‘They are raised from seed imported by B. K, 
Bliss, of Springfield.’ Some told me they pro- 
cured the seed every year—others, that after the 
first year they raised their own. They reported 
their balsams (from the same source) as very fine 
in color and quite double, The phlox too, was 
there to speak for itself. Of course I sent to Mr. 
Bliss for seeds, and my list included Truffant’s 
China aster. I supposed I should receive diflerent 
varieties in the same paper and so did not desig. 
nate any color. The envelop came, and the little 
paper of Truffant’s with its French labeling was 
eagerly scanned—it said ‘ Indigo,’ a very sugestive 
tint. In vain I hunted up my Meadows’ to see if 
indigo did not mean blue. No! it meant indigo, 
and so, after all I had said of the China asters I 
would raise, I had only to look at my bluing bag 
and anticipate. Ah! It was borrowing trouble.— 
The plants proved thrifty—at length they budded, 
and the buds grew larger and began to open—day 
after day they opened, and still the flowers grew 
larger and fuller, till on the same plant there were 
great white quilled beauties, as white as the snow 
that lay in drifts about us last month, and by their 
side perfect gems with the leaves just tipped with 
a deep, ineffable blue, and some so beautifully, 
brightly dark on one side and shading out to the 
purest lily white. Some of the plants bore only 
white flowers; great round beauties, they were the 
pride of the garden. I never saw any like them, 
They surpassed ¢o me even those I had seen in my 
friend’s garden; they were as much larger and 
fuller than the common quilled China aster as that 
is larger and prettier than the single one. Placed 
in water they did not fade in the least for 





weeks,” 
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The Grazing of Cattle—English System. 
FROM THE LONDON yanunn's MAGAZINE, 


This is a subject of great importance to 
every grazier. Every grazier has store catile 
to depasture, but it is only the favored ones 
who are in the occupation of lands qualified 
to fatten cattle, and which department is gen- 
erally looked upon as being the more honor 
able and onerous of the two orders of graz 
ing. The grezing of store cattle is adopted and 
pursued on almost every description of pasture 
lands, trom the sweetest Devon pastures to the 
bleak northern highlands, and the varieties of 
stock are from tho results of experience 80 cho- 
sen as to be suited to each separate district,and 
to what it is always, with slight deviations, 
desirable to adhere. It is not so much the 
precise breed of stock that should be adher- 
ed to, but their similarity in size and consti- 
tution; the active roaming little animal for the 
mountain pasturage, the quiet docile one for 
the lowlands and general grazing lands. 

“To be forewarned is to be forearmed,” is 
a good old adage, and it applies with great 
truth and force in the grazing of store cattle, 
Unless store cattle are wintered well, it is at 
great risk to turn them to*good pastures.— 
The great secret of the safe and satisfactory 
grazing of store cattle is to prepare them for 
summer grazing by good winter keeping.— 
Stock turned out of the yards in good store 
condition 1s a strong guarantee for their well- 
doing throughout the summer grazing. If 
their constitutions are impaired by hard living 
and bad treatment in the winter, the sammer’s 
gras3 will frequently destroy them. They 
are too weak to retain and appropriate the 
nutritive qualities of the grass they imbibe, 
a laxative habit of body ensues, and a gradual 
decay and ultimate death are the consequence. 
The liberal and good business-like treatment 
of store stock in the winter, is then, the true 
precursor of a safe, satisfactory, and profita- 
ble grazing season. 

The yrazier who has his stock to buy can- 
not be too careful in his selection. We have 
long had to centend with a mysterious discase, 
now commonly designated “the foot and 
mouth disease;” we have also another disease 
still more fatal In its course, known as the lung 
disease—*“ pleura pn2umonia-” These com- 
plaints are exceedingly enfeebling and detri- 
mental, and often reduce the animal toa 
mere skeleton. The grazier cannot be too 
guarded; he must, if :possib'e, avoid purchas- 
ing any of those partially-restored animals 
which have had the latter disease, and he 
would do well to be very cautious to see that 
those which have had the former are quite 
recovered, or he may thus introduce it upon 
his farm, to his great hurt. When these try- 
ing visitations will leave us, it is impossible to 
say; but so long as we have them to impede 
our successful grazing, we must use every 
caution against their introduction and propa- 
gation upon our farms. But we have them, 
and their effects are seen in the large acces- 
sion of poor and enfeebled stock with which 
our markets and fairs abound: these animals 
of course require grazing, and it is to the 
grazing of this class of poor animals that I 
will first offer an observation or two. 

In the grazing of poor and somewhat haz- 
ardous stock too much caution and judgment 
cannot be exercised. One of the best re- 
sources to strengthen and prepare such stock 
for better grazing is to preserve and provide 
for them a field of rough pasture grass, or a 
rough over eaten eddish, so that they may be 
turned there during the day in the early 
spring, and be taken into the fold-yard again 
at night to be supplied with good dry food, 
either of straw and hay, and a ration of lin- 
seed-cake, or a feed of meal. In this way 
the animals will gradually recover condition, 
and be able to abide stronger keeping.— 
Should, however, no such field or application 
be obtainable, then I would recommend that 
such stock be put into the most superior pas- 
tures first, and be there fed with cake and corn 
in moderate quantity, suited to their state and 
condition, and as they improve and appear 
competent to sustain better and stronger pas- 
turage, to be removed to it. The grazing of 
such stock is often attended with great hazard 
and difficulty; but where graziers have a gra- 
dation or succession of pasturage 80 as to rise 
gradually from worse to better; it is by no 
means an unprofitable mode of grazing; but 
inexperienced graziers should not attempt it, 
as itis by the exercise of clear and matured 
judgment that good resulte follow. 

The grazing of ordinary store stock which 
have been “ well wintered and come out in 
fair condtion” is a matter of such general 
routine that it seems scarcely requisite in 
these improving and inquiring days to pen a 
few lines upon the subject; but there are so 
maoy varieties of such stock to be grazed 
that I shall attempt to say a few words in 





reference to each kind of stock in order, be- 
ginning with the youngest, or 

Calves and Yeurlings.—By calves I mean 
yeaned calves, or such as have been fully 
reared, and have now to draw their food from 
the fields alone. These of course may now 
be classed with the yearlings, and be treated 
as such in common grazing. I will first 
observe that it is unpardonable management 
not to have these prepared for good pastur- 
age: nothing pays better for good manages 
ment than these young animals, and few losses 
are more provoking than their loss—to see 
these interesting little steers and heifers 
dwindle away and die, when s0 little expense 
in food might have saved them. It is, how- 
ever, pretty certain death if they are turned 
in a weakly or enfeebled state upon succulent, 
though sweet and nutritive pastures—such 
pastures as would have just suited them had 
they been properly wintered. The ordinary 
mode of grazing such animals is to ran them 
thinly upon the sheep pastures during tke 
summer, changing them according to circum- 
stances, or as they seem to require it; some 
times from a good to an inferior pasture, and 
again from an inferior to better, or again from 
a highland tu a lowland pasture, or vice versa, 
or any such salutary change that the farm 
will afford, or the judgment of the grazier 
may decide. In the autumn an eddish or 
aftermath should be provided, to which they 
should be taken as the summer pastures 
begin to lose their freshness; and as the 
eddish begins to decay:they should be sup 
plied with a small allowance of cake daily.— 
In this way young steers and, heifers may be 
speedily brought to maturity, and I firmly 
believe in the long run they would amply re- 
pay the extra cost and attention. 

Grazing Steers and Heifers.—These are 
generally “ two-year olds” and upwards. The 
same order of grazing would apply as for the 
above, but they would not necessarily require 
the best pasturage: they will, if properly 
wintered, thrive almost anywhere and upon 
any pasturage, if only enough of it. I look 
upon them as the purifiers or scavengers of 
the grazier’s lands, taking off all the rough 
pasturage, and finishing up what the sheep 
will inevitably leave. This rough grass ought, 
however, to be mown for them in daily por- 
tions. This class is often too much put upon 
by graziers. It would be very desirable to 
provide them with artificial food, in case of 
need, as it is most unprofitable management 
so let them shrink on the approach of winter; 
afew early mangolds or early cabbage, or 
even cake, would prevent this. 

Cows and Breeding Animals.—The graz- 
ing and summer management of dairy cows 
gives ample scope for a separate paper, but 
I will endeavor to condense a few remarks. 
It is very unprofitable management to keep 
a herd of dairy cows on land not suited for 
the purpose; no pasture land which causes 
the animals to be of a laxative habit will do; 
nor will the cows thrive upon good pasturage 
with bad water. In the Lincolnshire marshes 
the grass is so succulent and the water so im- 
pregnated with saline matters, that dairying 
to any extentis abandoned. The cows from 
being too much purged, give but little milk, 
and that of poor quality. Cows require the 
most healthy and sweetest grasses, and the 
purest water to yield the greatest profit.— 
The best and strongest pasture lands are un- 
suitable. These would rather fatten than 
enhance their milking properties. Pasture 
lands of good useful character abounding 
with pure water or a running stream, are the 
best suited for dairy cows. These should be 
laid in early, and a good pasture should be 
obtained before turning the cows upon them 
out of their winter quarters. It is certainly 
best to permit the herd to enjoy their pasture 
without the intrusion of other stock, but cows 
do very well along with the moderate quaati- 
ty of sheep. In all cases, however, due re- 
gard must be paid to keep up a good pasture, 
not permitting it to grow coarse Cows 
ought never to be allowed to travel far to or 
from pasture: it deprives them of much vala- 
able milk, as many experiments have satisfac- 
torily shown. Cows cannot be kept too quiet 
and contented: every exertion or drift or any 
disquietude causes a less yield of milk. In 
very wet or untoward seasons it is desirable 
to take them occasionally to the fold-yard, 
and give them straw or hay as dry food, and 
withhold any large supply of water. I need 
not say that good clean milking is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Grazing of Breeding Stock.—Breed 
ing cows and heifers do not require so much 
careful attention as for milking purposes. A 
few in each field, along with other kinds of 
stock, generally thrive admirably; and their 
calves are rather amused and benefited ly the 
mixture. It is a point worthy of note, that 
all suckling farm stock repuire plenty of room: 


they love to roam in search of stray blades 
of grass apparently, and the thinner they are 
placed on the pastures, the better they thrive 
as a rule; the other kinds of stock being eith- 
er store sheep or store cattle, so that the pas- 
turage is kept in proper grazing order and 
fruitfulness. The kind of land best adapted 
for suckling purposes, is what is generally 
known as second-rate sheep land, i. e., land 
of somewhat inferior quality, and not quite 
strong enough to fatten sheep. These pas- 
tures must also be supplied with good water, 
or they are not qualified for suckling pas- 
tures. It is a material point in suckling that 
the cow should yield her milk of an even or 
uniform quality, so that no damage shall arise 
to the calf; butif scouring or fever inter- 
venes from bad water or bare pasturage, the 
cow’s secretions are all wrong, and the calf 
soon suffers; care must, therefore, be given 
to provide a change of pasture rather than 
this should occur. The calves will seldom 
‘require much attention during the time of 
suckling. 

The Incalved Cows and Heifers.—These 
may for the most part be classed and manag- 
ed as store stock, and have the run of the 
pastures along with mixed stock, It is not 
desirable as a rule that they should become 
too fat. The produce in such case is general- 
ly a very small and delicate calf, hard to 
raise, and slow of growth. “A well grown 
calf is half raised.” I am well aware that 
our first-class breeders resort to many prac- 
tices differing from ordinary breeders, or 
their splendid animals would not breed at all; 
I am speaking of common breeding and com- 
mon management, and would urge that every 
care should be taken to keep these animals 
in a fair healthy breeding state, and nothing 
more. 


— 


Manure on Sandy Land. 





A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
thus states his experience with horse manure 
on sandy land, in answer to the assertion that 
it was of no value on that kind of soil: 

Now my experience—a few years ago— 
very richly and pleasantly proved to the con- 
trary, On one of those very same “sand ridges,” 
near Chicago, in experiments by which we 
raised over oae hundred bushels of sound 
shelled corn to the acre, two years in succes- 
sion, on the same field. We grubbed out, 
and plowed with a pair of horses, a piece on 
the sand ridge, at “Summit,” late in the tall; 
then in the spring, we marked off the rows 
about three feet apart, with good furrows, 
and then about two and one-half feet apart 
in the rows, threw a shovel full of horseeman- 
ure, for the hills, and on this planted our 
corn, letting three stalks grow in each hill.— 
When the corn was up two or threes inches 
high we put a small hand-full of old ashes on 
each hill, while dressing it out with a hoe.— 
From this crop, we harvested over one hun- 
dred bushels good shelled corn to the acre.— 
The land is a light yellow sand, covered with 
small oak grubs. After taking off the corn, 
in the fall, we spread a fair coat of horse 
manure, letting it lie until the next spring— 
then late in April plowed it a little deeper 
than the first time—furrowing as before and 
manuring, lightly, in the hill; again, when it 
was well up, we put a small handfull of old 
lime and ashes on each hill; and our yield 
was again over one hundred bushels good 
shelled corn to the acre. 

On the 4th of July, Hon. John Wentworth 
and D. M, Bradley, Esq., visited this fie'd of 
corn, and it was then higher than “Long 
John’s’ head, although, corn generally, at 
that date, was about up to one’s'vest pocket. 
That same summer Mr. Wentworth bought 
that land. In cultivating this corn, both 
years, no “‘hilling up” was done, but a per- 
fect level culture was observed. Not having 
ashes enough for the whole field, a portion 
of it was not so treated, and there was a small 
difference in the yield—zot five bushels to the 
acre, 

So much for the simple facts in the case, 
of our experiments. 

Now let us reagon a little; —the idea 
that the ‘‘sand land” was already too hot, and 
that the “ horse-manure” tends to increase 
the heat, and “ burn up vegetation,” as your 
correspondent intimates, is in my estimation, 
entirely fallacious. The decomposition and 
fermentation of the manure, going on in the 
soil, supplies moisture and humous, which 
renders it more porous for the circulation of 
air and gases, which constantly stimulate a 
vigorous, healthy, rapid growth ; which, of 
course, exhausts the soil faster, but gives you 
correspondingly larger and richer crops, so 
that you are amply compensated,—and this 
is jast what we want—quick and ample re- 
turn for the labor and feed which we give to 
the soil;—my corn, although the land was 
manured every year, cost me less per bushel, 








than those who had “strong land,” which 
they did not manure. Land, to produce 
profitably, needs stimulating as well as _ferti- 
lizing ; it needs to be “spurred up” as well 
as to be rich; just as some great stout, fat, 
able boys, of good capacity, need stimulating 
to get their ability out of them. And no 
land acknowledges and returns your efforts 
more promptly and richly, than warm, por- 
ous, sandy soils, if well manured—and they 
do it every time, too. 

Leaching.—Here is another erroneous no. 
tion—that sand leaches the manure out of 
the reach of the plants; this is not so; if it 
were the case, we should have no pure water 
in the earth, for the constant filtration of 
surface trash would keep it filthy. Then the 
fertilizing properties of manure, as well as its 
stimulators, are all lighter than the earth, 
and cannot sink any depth, but adhere to and 
remain amid tho surface soil; nothing . but 
the pure watery part could sink; and even 
that will not be, to but a limited extent, as it 
will rather rise, subject to the laws of evap- 
oration, wherein the moisture from below 
seeks the surface where the temperature is 
higher or warmer; so that it is a fact that no 
manure leaches or sinks further down than 
the roots of plants will reach it. To prove 
this conclusively, take a barrel—bore holes 
in the bottom—fill it nearly full of clean, 
pure sand—then pour in the filthiest drench 
of the barn. yard, which you can get, till the 
water begins to run through at the bottom, 
and you will surely find it pure and clear 
enough to drink; while the sand will not be 
even stained more than eight or ten inches 
deep ; try it—and find no leaching. 


Rarey’s Horse Taming Described. 


The following taken from an English paper 
is one of the best descriptions of Rarey’s 
method with horses we have met with. Ra- 
rey will probably soon visit this country, as 
he has returned to England from his contin- 
ental tour and his visit to the deserts of the 
Bedoween. 

The horse was standing in the midst of the 
arena, and watching, rather with the expres- 
sion of curiosity than of fear and anger, the 
movements of the man as he strode up to 
his head very slowly, very gently, and ever 
with extended hand. At length, when Mr. 
Rarey was close upon him, he reached out 
his head, and smelt at his hand, his wrist, his 
sleeves. There was no precipitation. The 
object seemed to be to give the horse as much 
time as he might choose to take. The tamer’s 
hand caressed the horse’s head and nostrils, 
smoothed it down, passed up to the forehead, 
and repeated the process. By this time, Mr, 
Rarey was standing by the horse’s left should- 
er, and had caught hold, with his other hand 
of the end of his head-stall, or halter. 

I have been informed that, at this stage of 
the operation, the horse will break away more 
than once; but this is obviously a mere ques- 
tion of time. This I did not see. Mr. Rarey 
now proceeded to pass his hand down the 
animal’s side, just as any one of us might do 
to a horse which he was fondling or petting. 
This lasted some minutes, the horse evidently 
pleased to be relieved from his terrors, and 
appearing to enjoy the tamer’s caress. At 
length Mr. Rarey began to stroke his fore leg. 
Here was the critical moment. In an incredi- 
bly-short space of time, Mr. Rarey got the 
strap out of his pocket, took up the horse’s 
left fore leg, and slipped a loop over it, so 
that he could not get it down. There was 
nothing, however, abrupt or jerking about 
the way this was done; it was just as though 
he had been continuously stroking the leg; 
but the thing was done. This is the real in- 
stant of victory. From the moment the 
horse’s leg is strapped up he is conquered. 
Plenty, however, remains to be told. 

The horse stood quiet, and suffered him- 
self to be caressed. Mr. Rarey s:roked him 
over his back, his shoulders, his left side, and 
then began to make fresh apveals to his 
right leg. This took some minutes more.— 
At length, he took along strap out of his 
pocket, and fastened it by a buckle around the 
right fore leg, just above the hoof; he then 
carried the other end through the circingle, 
holding the end firmly in his right hand. 

The next step was to take a short hold of 
the halter, and to pull with great strength, 
but slowly and continuously—not by a jerk 
—on both, but mainly, as it seemed to me, 
on the halter. Ihe horse now took alarm 
again, but the upward spring which he gave, 
to relieve himself from restraint, of course 
lifted the right leg from the ground, and when 
he came down again, it was on both his knees. 
Mr. Rarey had fitted the horse with knee 
caps befere he pulled him down. A consider- 
able time—about ten minutes—elapsed from 
this period of the operation until the animal 
was fairly rolled over; and this was one of the 











most remarkable parts of the exhibition. 

Throughout, let him struggle as he might, 

Mr. Rarey never quitted his left shoulder, n 

, Dor 
relaxed his grasp on the strap. The horse 
reared up into the air, making frantic beatings 
with his hand-cuffed fore legs, but it was all 
in vain. Let him fight as he would, he was 
invariably brought down on his knees; and 
in this attitude he stood, panting, snorting, 
foaming, until at last the fierceness of his 
spirit seemed to give way, and he looked 
around him rather in a pitiable than a fero- 
cious way—as much as to say, “ this is really 
too bad!” But whether hestruggled, or wheth- 
er he remained quiet, the even pressure was 
never taken off his left shoulder. Before he 
yielded to it finally, he made one struggle 
more determined than all that had gone be- 
fore; but with this his fury was spent. At 
length, he suffered himself to be literally 
tumbled over thoroughly tamed. I noticed 
that, when he was fuirly on his side, the poor 
creature gave a great sigh, which seemed to 
be one of relief, as though he had thought 
within himself, “Well! I’ve nothing to blame 
myself with; but that’s well over at any rate.” 
When once upon his side, the horse was 
effectually tamed; he was as passive in the 
hands of his conqueror as one of the well- 
trained circus horses, which, at a given sig- 
nal, fall upon the floor of the arena, and sim- 
ulate death. 

Whilst the animal lay in this condition, Mr. 
Rarey patted and stroked him over, or to use 
his own quaint phrase, “ gentled,” first one 
side, then the other—now this leg then that. 
From his expressions, one would have infer- 
red that he had magnetized the whole ot the 
horse’s frame in detail, and that, had he neg- 
lected to make his passes over any particular 
section of the horse, that section would still 
have remained in a state of savagery. Thus 
you wight have threo tame legs, and a wild 
one. This, no doubt, implies an exaggeration, 
I only mean to convey an idea of the import- 
ance which the operator seemed to attach to 
familiarizing the animal with contact with 
the human hand over its whole frame. The 
straps which had confined his fore-legs were 
soon removed, but still the horse lay perfect- 
ly passive, and seemingly content with his 
situation. Mr. Rarey lay upon him, stepped 
over him, sat upon his head, took his fore-legs 
rubbed them, and moved them backwards 
and forwards, as you would do if you had in- 
tended to restore checked or impeded circu- 
lation. The same process took place with 
the hind-legs—and here it was evident that 
volition and the power of independent mus- 
cular action were gone. The hind legs moved 
as they were pulled, and remained where they 
had been placed. Mr. Rarey lay down upon 
the ground, and, taking one of the horse's 
hiud feet, placed the armed hoof on his fore- 
head. Had there been but one momentary 
spasm of volition, or return of ferocity, the 
horse-tamer was a dead man. He was like 
a man tied to the mouth of a gun; nothing 
could have saved him, had the fire been ap- 
plied to the charge. 

This portion of the operation may have 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, Mr. Ra- 
rey then made the horse get up, which he 
did readily enough, but now every spark of 
his original ferocity seemed extinct, Saddle 
and bridle were brought in. They were first 
presented to the horse, and were carefully ex- 
amined by him. The examination was con- 
ducted entirely by the sense of smell. 

When the process of saddling, mounting, 
and dismounting, had been freely accomplish- 
ed, a drum was brought in by one of the 
attendants. This, also, was presented to the 
horse, who carefully smelt it all over, and 
soon appeared satisfied that no harm was in- 
tended. The drum was passed over his head, 
neck, shoulders; his sides were rubbed with 
it; and, finally, it was placed upon his back, 
and softly tapped at first. The hotse merely 
pricked up bis ears. It was sounded louder 
and louder by degrees, until at last the most 
enthusiastic drummer would have been satis- 
fied with the disturbance and clatter. This 
seemed to be the crucial test, and the animal 
was led out, meek and entirely subdued. 





Carrot Juice for Butter. 

Some of the butter makers in New Eng- 
land advise the use of a very slight infusion 
of carrot juice for the purpose of coloring 
butter and giving it that high rich color 
which the market demands. Some of the 
dairy women object to this as not honest, but 
the editor of the ew England Farmer in- 
forms these ladies that he lately heard one of 
the best butter merchants in Boston, and 
aman of the strictest integrity, advise one of 
his customers to use a little carrot juice in 
his winter butter, as it not only improved the 
color, but also the quality of the article, and 
made it more suitable for the tastes of cus- 
tomers, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
§ oz & Co., Chicago. Improved Melodeons. 
Mr ‘Sila & Co., Phila... Engraving of Columbus, 








RM FOR SALE.==The owner of a magnifi- 
Piso of 210 acres, located in Macomb county, 2 few 
miles from Rochester, in this State, is desirous of selling 
it. The farm itself has a fine large dwelling, horse res 
large barn sheds, carriage house, piggery, orchard, aa 
garden. It isall cleared but about 30 acres, — n 
wood; is well fenced, and under first rate cultivation — 
With the farm will be sold the stock and implements, 
which are all in good order, and comprise cattle, sheep 
and horses, together with a er. op eee upon 

uch an estate. The terms will be ma '. 
. For further particulars apply to R. F. JOHNSTONE, 


Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 17-tf 
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Editorial Miscellany 


pa We thank the Pontiac Gazette for the 
kind and unsolicited notice it gave the Far- 
mer, last week, and cordially join with it in 
the opinion that if a portion of the patronage 
extended to journals outside of the State was 
only given to those at home, it would be 
more encouraging to the conductors, who are 
the parties that really sustain Michigan inte. 
rests, while it certainly would add to their use- 
fulness, and give them a better chance to be 
on equal terms with those journals from east- 
ern States, which, besides having their own 
local patronage, draw also a heavy revenue 
from the west without any adcquate return 
except the privilege of filling the minds of the 
young with prurient romances that debauch 
the mind, and weaken the intellect. 

ga-The first annual exhibition of horses 
at Jackson, will be held on the 5th, 6th and 
and 7th of June, at the Jackson City Riding 
Park. The amount of premiums offered is 
one thousand dollars. A discretionary pre- 
mium is to be awarded to Magna Charta, if 
shown at the fair, and he will probably be 
exhibited. The officers of the Society are, 
Dr. J. A. Robinson, president; D. B. Hib- 
bard, vice president; E. A. Webster, secretary; 
James F, Humphrey, Treasurer; Wm. Spen- 
cer, grand marshal. A committee of arrange- 
ments have been appointed, who are making 
every effort to render this spring show of 
horses in every way worthy of Central Michi- 
gan. Arrangements have been made with 
the Michigan Central and Michigan Southern 
railroads to bring the stock and grooms to 
and from the Fair free of charge. The 
horses competing for premiums must be 
owned in the State of Michigan, and have 
been the property of an owner in Michigan 
thirty days previous to the exhibition.— 
Should the weather prove good, we expect 
this exhibition will be a very great affair. 

g@- The cattle markets of New York and 
Albany, which are the ruling markets for the 
whole northwest havé becn fluctuating, and 
have shown some points this season, which 
have tried the temper of both drovers and 
feeders. Throughout the whole of the north- 
west, last fall there was one universal cry that 
the stock of fodder for the support of neat 
stock, and on which dependence was placed 
to carry them through the winter months, 
was very short. This prevalent opinion had 
the effect of making all very econcmical in 
their consumption, and whilst a large number 
of the stock were sold off, a more than usu- 
ally great proportion of cattle were kept over 
with the belief that from the numbers sold 
to thin out the herds there must necessarily 
be a light supply in the spring, and that prices 
would rule high enough to pay for keeping 
over, and leave a handsome profit. But ev 
ery one acting on this prevalent opinion, had 
the general effect of keeping the western mar 
kets at moderate rates, and when the spring 
came the leading markets were glutted with 
droves of cattle which it was supposed would 
br.ng high rates. Instead of the anticipated 
high rates, on the contrary it has been some 
years since beef was so low during the spring. 
Yot in spite of these low prices, each week 
shows that the pressure on the markets at 
the east continues, and that there is little pros- 
pect of there being any advance on the price 
of beef cattle during the present season, such as 
was expected, Nor is this all, as a general 
rule the cattle sent forward average a greater 
weight, and a better condition than usual.— 
For several weeks the Albany market held on 
Monday has shown from 3,600 to 3,800 head 
of cattle in the hands of drovers for gale, and 
the New York market which succeeds it on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, has exhibited as 
many, composed in part, however, of those 
not sold at Albany, or of many brought there 
to be again offered at New York. These sup 
plies have generally averaged from 4} to 54 
cents per pound live weight, or cattle in good 
condition that weigh 1,500 pounds have 
brought at the rate $72.00 per head. Tae 
king the railway freight, the cost of feeding, 























apd care and superintendence, on the journey 
between this State and New York city, it will 
be found the cost of a drove of animals num- 
bering 50 or 100 head will average each from 
$13 to $15 per head, or at the rate of a cent 
per pound live weight. This brings a steer 
worth $72 in New York as being worth $55 
to $60 here; but onthe sule the arover must 
be allowed a profit for his time and trouble 
and use of capital of at least $3 per head, 
which really makes the animal of the above 
named weight, worth about $50 to $55, or 
about 33 cents. This is the rate that good, 
fair animals command in the Detroit Market 
at present, and the statement of prices shows 
how close our rates are to those in New York 
and Albany, how we are governed here by the 
rates that ruled eastward. 


Political Notes of the Week. 








The great Chicago Convention has met and ad- 
journed. After three ballots, in two of which 
Senator Seward of New York haé the lead, the 
choice of the convention fell on ABRam LINCOLN, 
of Illinois, much to the surprise of nearly every 
one present, and certainly to the surprise of those 
who were not. Even Mr. Greeley, in this instance, 
though a delegate, had telegraphed the night be- 
fore that Mr. Seward would be nominated. The 
disappointment to the friends of Mr. Seward seems 
to be very intense, but, nevertheless, the nominae 
tion has been received in the State of New York 
with much heartiness and a general approval.— 
There is no question but that Mr. Seward would 
have received the nomination, but for the jealousy 
and ungenerous rivalry that springs up always 
against those who render themselves very promi- 
nent in public affairs. What is called the “doubt 
ful States,” was put up as a stalking horse over 
which the small fry politicians could safely shoot, 
and it was used pretty effectually to bring down 
delegates who were as easily flushed as young 
prairie chickens, and who were so tickled with the 
position they were in that they could hardly tell 
whether the country was safely anchored along- 
side of the great lakes, or whether it was sailing 
across the equator to annex itself to Patagonia. 
They did not consider that it was possible to save 
Indaina and Illinois at a sacrifice of New York, 
—that it was possible to throw out of the campaign 
the best, the bravest, the most energetic and the 
most successful of leaders and pathfinders, and to 
have to put up with mere trumpeters and drum- 
mers, whose noise in the convention was obstrepe- 
rous, but whose work has never even carried a 
State campaign to a successful termination. The 
experience of 1844, aud 1852 was lost upon such 
men, whilst the successes of 1840, 1848, and even 
of 1856 were forgetten; for these men had either 
had no part in them, or had sorrows of their own 
to bewail that took up all their attention in those 
years. 

Mr. Lincoln, the nominee of the republicans, is 
a native of Kentucky, though for many years a 
citizen of Illinois. He is a prominent lawyer at 
Springfield, in that State; has been for one terma 
member of Congress, and came prominently into 
public notice by the energy, activity and skill 
with which he canvassed for the Senatorship in 
opposition to Mr. Douglas, in 1$58. In politics he 
has been known as a whig, and a warm partisan 
of Henry Clay. 

Hannibal Hamlin, the nominee for the Vice 
Presidency, is at present United States Senator 
for the State of Maine. He was /ormerly a demo- 
crat, and up to 1854 acted with that party. But 
he then publicly in the Senate announced his de- 
termination not to act with them further, resigned 
his position, and was re-elected. Of late years 
men of secondary position in the ranks of parties 
as statesmen, have been most suceessful in secur- 
ing nominations for the Presidency, and this seems 
to be in accordance with the rule that the last shall 
be first, and the first last. The action of the con- 
vention was very harmonious, both wita regard 
to plattorm and candidates. There will be a lull 
in the political world now, till after the nomina- 
tions are announced at Baltimore. 

It is as yet impossible to say what the prospects 
for nominations are there. The dicussion in the 
Senate between Mr. Douglas and Mr. Davis, 
whilst conducted to the manifest advantage of 
the former, is not calculated to draw to his side 
aby strength from his opponents. We should not 
be surprised to see the Baltimore convention fol. 
low in the steps of its predecessor, and throw its 
ablest man overboard, and take up a candidate 
less prominent as a statesman and less feared by 
rivals in his own party. 

—Senator Sumner thus refers to his health ina 
recent letter ‘I have all the joy of a convales- 
cent, when I gay that my health seems reasonably 
firm again; but you will understand that I have 
felt constrained this winter to lead a more tranquil 
life than I should have done had I not been pain- 
fully admonished that I must not too hastily bur- 
den my new found strength.” 

—The State Treasurer on Tuesday morning oc- 
cupied five columns of the Daily Advertiser with 
his long expected statement of his action as 
financial officer of the State. In this statement 
he explains very clearly his proceedings with refe- 
rence to the Sault Canal loan, and there charges 
that jealousy on the part of his colleagues was 
the cause of much of the excitement that has 
been raised with reference to himself. He charges 
the Auditor General with incompetency, and pro- 
claims very openly that with him and the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office he is not on very 
friendly terms, and don’t mean tobe, The State 
Treasurer also affirms that he means to try titles, 
or at least threatens to do so, with the press 
which has charged him with malfeasance in office, 
and endeavor to make them prove their charges, 
if not, then let them clear him. The document is 
one that will create much discussion, and some 
excitement but its facts will serve to show that 
occasionally popular sentiment may do injustice 
to a public fuuctionary, and that “Honest Juhn” 
is yet entitled to his soubriquet. 

—We note that the rumor that Mr. Seward was 
about to resign his seat in the Senate is untrue. 
He is now absent from Washington. It is very 


certain that he will give the whole weight of his 
influence to sustain the Chicago nominations.— 
There is nothing to be gained by himself or his 
friends, or his party, by any show of disappoint- 
ment at the result; neither are they the men to 
allow that disappointment to affect their course in 
the least. We note that preparations are making 
for a spirited canvass in all the western States, as 
soon as the Baltimore nominations are made 
known. Since Mr. Benjamin’s speech the nomina 

tion ot Mr. Douglas seems more uncertain to 
those who speculate on political events, as it de- 
velopes more fully the amount and strength of the 
opposition which his name will have to encounter. 

—There are some indications that Horatio Sey- 
nour, ex governor of New York, may be pushed 
forward prominently as a candidate at Baltimore, 
in place of Mr. Douglas. 

—The Hon. John A. Dix, has been appointed 
postmaster at New York. 

—The democratic State convention, that was to 
have been held on the 31st of May, has been post- 
poned to the 28th of June, on account of the ad 
journment of the National Convention. The 
nominating convention of the first Congressional 
district has likewise been postponed until the 27ih 
of June. 





Congress. 





There are some propositions in Congress to 
adjourn for the session on the 10th of June, and 
we note that both the Senate and the House con- 
tain many members that favor them. The Presi 
dent has sent a message calling attention to the 
capture of a slaver with 507 negroes on beard, 
and for which it was necessary to provide means 
to transport them back to Africa. 

The House of Representatives have decided 
hereafter to print only speeches that were deliver. 
ed. The custom of writing essays on politics and 
having them printed atthe public expense, has 
grown to be a nuisance and a fraud. 

The regiment of mounted rangers, which it was 
proposed by Sam Houston to raise in Texas for 
the protection of the frontier, at the expense of 
the general government, and for which the bill 
had passed the Senate, has been defeated in the 
House. 

After Mr. Douglas, the great speech of the 
week has been that of Mr. Benjamin of Lousiana 
who took grounds against Mr. Dougtas’ opinions, 
and by his statements read the latter out of the 
democratic party. 

The Morrell tariff bill is under consideration in 
the Senate, and there seems to be some hopes that 
it will be passed. 

The bill for the admission of Kansas is to be 
decided on very soon. It is now before the Sen: 
ate. 

A riotous assault having been made at Washing: 
ton on arepublican meeting held to endorse the 
Chicago nominees, the matter came up before 
Congress, which has cut off an appropriation of 
$80,000 which went to pay a police force, as not 
one of the police interfered to keep order. 





Literary Notes and News. 





The Century comes to usin octavo form, and 
we are sure will prove more acceptable to its rea- 
ders in that shape than as the great folio, Asa 
repertory of public news in literature, science, art, 
politics and economy, this journal is very com 
plete. It commences a new series with the num- 
ber for March 24, and subscribers will find that 
a good time to begin, The office of publication 
is at No, 87 Park Row, New York. 

Blackwood for May has reached us. Its cons 
tents are, War and Progress in China, Munich 
and its Schoul of Curistian Art, Captain Speke’s 
Adventures in Somali Land, Judicial Puzzles, 
Wellington’s Career, The Mill on the Floss; a 
poem, and a good one, Narcissus, Snow-drops, A 
Feuilleton, and Switzerland and French Annexa- 
tion. The three first named articles are the gems 
of the number, we think. Leonard Scott & Co., 
are the publishers. 

The Atlantic for May is on our table. Its con- 
tents are varied and of interest. Its poetic gems 
sparkle and shine with the light of genius, and 
its prose articles show industry and ability. The 
Professor continues his story, which increases in 
interest to the reader and brings in new charac- 
ters. The future of our railways is pointed out in 
a well considered article, 





Foreign Events, 





The steamer Persia is the latest arrival. The 
British Parliament is exercised about the repeal 
of the duties on paper. But no business of im- 
portance has been done in it. Dr. Longley, the 
Bishop of Durham, has been made Archbishop of 
York, The government are forwarding support 
to the Chinese expedition. Money matters were 
considered easy. The Bank of England having 
received such accessions of specie as enabled it 
to reduce its rate of interest from tive to four and 
one half per cent, The French and English are 
to occupy Chusan, and to wait an answer to the 
ultimatum sent to Pekin, If the answer be unfa- 
vorable the forces will commence active opera- 
tions forthwith. The cropsin Great Britan are 
promising well, and the prices of breadstuffs have 
fallen, in all the markets. 

There seems to be acloud gathering on the 
eastern side of the Rhine, Prussia, apparently get- 
ting herself ready for a conflict with France, and 
the latter questioning the reason of the increase 
of the war estimates by Prussian ministry. 

Garibaldi has sailed with 2200 volunteers, and 
ample arms and amunition, but whether for Sici- 
ly or for Calabria, was not known. He has taken 
his son with him, and a number of picked officers 
that had served with him during the Italian and 
Austrian war. 

Letters from Genoa, to the latest date, state that 
Col. Medici, a friend of Garibaldi, is forming a 
second expedition for Sicily, for which 6,000 vol- 
unteers are already enrolled. Great excitement 
exists in Lombardy, from whence almost all the 
volnnteers have come; but it is asserted that the 
government will be called upon to prevent the de- 
parture of the expedition. ‘ 

The Sicilian insurgents have their head quarters 
at Cefelu, and the government troops have at- 





tacked it several times, but each time they have 





been repulsed. If Garibaldi raises the standard 
of revolt with success in Calabria, it will compel 
the King of Naples to keep all his forces at home, 
and to leave his troops on the island of Sicily 
without support. It is to be hoped that we shall 
hear of the Bourbon being at last driven out of 
Italy, and that the terrib!y crae! syx:-em of Bomba 
has at last been swept away. 

There is nothing new from the exst, except that 
Russia aud Turkey are evain muttering at each 
other, in a manner portentous of # future quarrel. 
It is not probable, however, that there will be an 
Open rapture this year. 

In Aus‘ria, Von Plemer succeeds Baron Brack 
as fiuaucial mixister. 


tee 


General News. 





—Rarey, the horse tamer, has returned to England 
from his visit to the Arabs, and after fifty exhibitions in 
England he is to return to America, 

—“ Idaho,” signifies the “Gem of the Mountains,” and 
is the name proposed for the new Territory to include 
the Pike’s Peak region. 

—The Battle Creek Tournament on the 4th and 5th 
of July, seeaus to promise to be an occasion for a friendly 
contest among the firemen of the State. The rules and 
regulations have been adopted. G. W. Pattison, editor 
of the Firemen’s Journal, is thoroughly posted in all 
the matters relating to it and has taken a very active 
interest in promoting its success. He will furnish full 
information to all who wish to be posted. 

—American steamers are now navigating the Chinese 
rivers, being found better adapted to that region than 
those furnished by any other nation. 

— Six hundred dogs have been killed in Detroit during 
the past month. This is a good riddance. 

—The Two Thousand Guinea race in England was 
won by a son of West Australian, named Wizard, much 
to the surprise of all the sporting men, and even of his 
owner. He now takes a prominent place asa contestant 
with Umpire for the Derby. Umpire, Mr. Ten Broeck’s 
horse, still maintains his position as a chiet favorite for 
that great racing event. 

—The well known “ Peter Parley,” or 8. OC. Goodrich 
is dead. 

—It is said that there are twenty-seven languages, 
spoken in the city of Boston by its inhabitants. 

—Eleven hundred women have been gathered into 
Magdalen hospital in New York since its opening, and 
redeemed from a life of shame, 

—Since the establishment of a constitutional govern- 
ment in Northern Italy, the press also is tree and teems 
with pamphlets and pictures caricaturing and contemn- 
ing their former rulers. The Pope and his advisers 
especially come in for a share of these compliments. 

—Three members of the police in Boston have been 
charged with the commission of some of the robberies 
that have taken place in that city. 

—The trial of Hicks, the oyster sloop murderer, has 
been fiuished, and he has been found guilty of murder.— 
The jury were only out seven minutes. 

—The first of the expeditions for the observation of 
the great eclipse of July 18, left New York on Monday 
for Washington Territory. 

—Mrs. Burdell Cunningham has gene to Caiifornia. 
The papers and people of New York did not permit her 
to remain quiet. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
new school, has convened at Pittsburgh. 

—The storm of which we got a slight touch on Sun- 
day night, seems to have spent its principal force in the 
Ohio valley. On Monday afternoon it raged at Cincin- 
nati with such violence that property to the amount of 
half a million dollars was destroyed or damaged ; a num- 
ber of canal boats were sunk, and a large number of 
persons were injured. Six lives are reported as lost.— 
The storm was the most violent known for many years, 
and seemed tu range up the Ohio valley from Louisville 
to Cincinnati, with extreme violence. Immense injury 
has been done to the orchards and nurseries around Oin- 
cinnati,‘and almost every road and railroad have been 
covered more or less with fallen trees. 

—A match has been made between the celebrated race, 
horse Planet, of Virginia, and Daniel Boone, of Ken- 
tucky, which is to be run over the Ashland course, Vir- 
ginia, on the 12th of next October. The owners of 
Planet put up $20,000 against $15,000, 

—The Japanese have been received by the President, 
and have officially ratified and enchanged treaties. They 
have also delivered the presents with which they were 
entrusted, They are now at liberty to accept invitations 
to visit other cities, and will probably go to New York, 
where ample preparations have been made for their rev 
ception. 

—The Rev. Theodore Parker is reported at Florence, 
but appears to be sinking very fast. His European resti- 
dence has not benefitted him as expected. 

—One of the pony express riders was killed by the 
Indians, while carrying the mail on the California side 
of the mountains. The mail was delayed thirty-six 
hours by this mishap. 

—At Weymouth, in Massachusetts, a very respectable 
man named Hersey has been taken up on charge of poi- 
soning two sisters with strichnine. One died some 
months after the other, and Hersey kept company with 
them. The community seem to be much excited, 

—The Prince de Joinville, the son of Louis Phillipe, 
who visited this country in 1838, has again paid the 
United States a visit. Though he is the same man, he is 
not now the son of the sovereign of France. It seems 
he denies the Eleazer Williams story. 

—The Canadians celebrated the 24th of May, the 
Queen’s birthday, with more than usual eclat this year, 

—The defaulting postmaster of New York has sailed 
for Havana. It is said not to have taken any of the 
fands with him: they had all been spent in the necessi- 
ties of politics. His friends raised a subscription of seve- 
ral thousand dollars for him. 

—The latest accounts from the locality of the great 
storm along the Ohio river, place the damage done at a 
million of dollars, and reports say that one hundred 
lives have been lost, Nearly every boat on the river 
between Louisville and Cincinnati has been more or 
less injured, and thirty six coal boats are known to have 
sunk. 

—The U.S. steamer Wyandotte has captured another 
slaver near the Isle of Pines, with 500 negroes on board. 
This makes about 1100 Africans that the authorities 
have to provide for at Key West. 

—The proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, New 
York, are making preparations for the reception of the 
Japanese in that city. 

G. H. wel of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, states 
that the seventeen year locusts are making their appear- 
ance by thousands in his vicinity. 

—Mr. Seaman, the late Superintendent of Printing at 
Washington, who was indicted on charges of corruption, 
has been acquitted. 

—The second trot between the horses Geo, M. Patchen 
and Ethan Allen, took placeon Wednesday, The terms 
were best three mile heats out of five, in wagons. The 
horses went to sulkies the last time. Patchen won in 
the three first heats, making his second mile in 2.26, 

—The mortgages on farms for railroad purposes in 
Wisconsin amount to over five and a half millions of 
dollars, at seven per cent.; the interest amounts to a 
tax of $385,000 per year. 

—A force of about one thousand men is to remain in 
Utah for the purpose of keeping order among the Mor. 
mons, 











PRINCE & CO’S 





IMPROVED PATENT 
. MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United States) 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 


Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi- 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &c. The Divided Swell 


can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture, 
First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS :—€7 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo. Ph. P. erlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 


Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
wo fee] confident of giving satisfaction. 
All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in ny part of the United States or Can 
are warranted in every respect, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of a provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Qe Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 


. found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 


States and Canadas, 21-6m 
AGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF 


Christopher Columbus and his Crew! 


This Beautiful roe de was designed by RevBEns, 
one of the most celebrated artists that ever lived; the 
cost of the original design and plate being over $8000, 
size 22 Lf 29 inches. 

The Philadelphia Daily News says, “the mere nomi- 
nal sum asked for the engraving, is a sufficient induce. 
meut for persons to purchase, without the additional 
Gift. 





SCHEDULE OF GIFTS 

To be given tv the purchasers, For full particulars 
= = a Bill. 000 5 Cash, 

Oas ‘AS 
1 Cash, Fi O00 10 Cash, 800 
1 Cash, $2,000 10 4 
1 Cash, $1,500 10 Cash, 200 
1 Cash, $1,000 10 Cash, 100 
1 Cash, 10 Cas $50 
1 Cash, $500 1000 Cash, $5000 
4 Cash, $500 2000 Cash, $5000 

Together with a great variety of other valuable Gifts, 
varying in value from 50 cents to $25 


Any person enclosing in a letter $1 and five 8 cent 
Postage Stamps (to pay for postage and roller) shall re- 
ceive, by return of mail, the magnificent Engraving of 
papi ae Columbus, (and one of these valuable fifts 
as per bill. 

Padres all orders for Bills or Engravings to 

f P. 8. HERLINE & CO, 
2{-8m Box 1812, Philadelphia, Penn. 


H. C, GILBERT'S NURSERIES, 


Coldwater, Mich. 


HE UNDERSIGNED would call the attention of 
dealers and growers to his large and choice stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, all of which will be ready 


For the F'all Trade of 1860. 


My assortment contains the following staple articles, 
all of which will be warranted far superior to Eastern 
grown trees for Western cultivation; viz: 


100,000 grafted Apple trees, 8 and 4 years old, 
800,000 do do 2 years old. 


400,000 do do 1 
20,000 Peach trees, all choice varieties. 
ALSO, 
Dwarf and Standard Pears, Plums, Cherries, Quiness 
Grapes, Lawton Blackberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries and other fruits of the leading and most 
approved varieties. 
For Nurserymen 
I have several hundred thousand Apple seedlings, 1 and 
2 years old; also, choice Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs. 
Dealers and Pruit Growers 


Are respectfully invited to look through my stock be- 
fore closing contracts for next fall and spring. I have 
several neighbors who are embarking fares y in the 
nursery business, and we are all entirely agreed in one 
thing, and that is to make Coldwater a point that cannot 
be safely overlooked by any man who wants Fruit and 
Ornamental trees. 
Come and See u 

and we will e e that pa shall be suited in the quali- 
ty, quantity and terms of sale. 


Wanted Immediately, 


Local Agents at all prominent points in this and west- 
ern States. Also, 

20 or 30 Live Men, 
as Traveling Agents, to all of whom liberal commissions 


will be P mg 
18-6m H. ©. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS, 


M. ADAIR invites the attention of Planters to his 
stock of trees, &c., which is unusually fine the pre- 
sent season, viz: 

Apples, Pears and Cherries, both Standard and Dwarf; 
Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Grapes, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, &c., in great variety. 

New Rochelle Blackberry (Lawton), $1 per doz., $6 
per 100, rary | bearing plants. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, Hooker's Seedling, Jenn 
Lind, McAvoy’s Superior, Longworth’s Prolific, an 
many others, at reduced rates, , 
‘ Reade of true Hubbbard Squash, 40 seeds for 12 ceuts 

n stamps. 

R erries—Brinkle’s Orange, Allen’s, Fastolf, Ant- 
werp, Belle de Fontenay, and others. 

Currants-—all the best, both old and new—Cherry, 
Red and White Dutch, White and Red Grape, Versallaise, 
Glorie des Sablons, é&c. 

Grape Vines—Isabellas, Catawba,Concord, Delaware, 

Hartford Prolific, Union Village, Logan, Canae 
dian Chief, Marion, Diana, Anna, &c., together with a 
pe large stock of Foreign vines for cultivation under 
glass. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, in great variety.— 
Particular attention is called to our extensive collection 
of Roses, Dahlias and Verbenas, embracing the best in 
cultivation. 

In addition to the large stock on hand, nine cases have 
just been recoived from France per Steamer Australian, 
with many of the novelties of Europe, 

14.8w WM. ADAIR, Detroit, Mich, 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARRY SHIRLS, FA - PROPRIETOR, 
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CUMMINGS PATENT 
AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERe 





the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD’S AGR'L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec, 80, 1858, 58-6 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 

















The Household. 


“She Booketh well to the ways of her household, and 
enteth not the bread of idleness.” —PRovERBS. 


EDITED BY MBS. L. B. ADAMS, 

















SUNSET ON LAKE ERIE. 
BY ©. BOYNTON HOWELL. 


‘Neath Erie’s waves thou ’rt sinking, 
Godof the dyingday; 
All cloudless are the heavens, 
As they reflect thy ray. 
Peacefully thou art going 
Tinto thy nightly rest, 
As the soul of a Christian 
Goes to the land of the blest. 


The dancing waves are singing, 
Chanting a farewell song, 

And the skies are growing gloomy 
Becaase their light is gone. 

Soon in the heavens will Luna 
Commence her nightly reign, 

and stars will brightly glimmer 
Over the watery plain. 


O, may life’s sun as calmly 
Sink in eternity’s sea, 
And from life’s heaving ocean 
My bark sail as peacefully, 
As onward now we're speeding 
Over proud Erie’s wave, 
Till it reacheth the haven 
Where Eden's waters lave, 
Board New York, off Cleveland, Aprii 11, 1860. 





We have on hand several letters from cor- 





respondents for this department ‘They shall 
be attended to svon. 
The Editorial Excursion. 


OVER THE ALLEGHANIES. 


Next we paused at Tygart’s Valley Falls, 
a most charming place still higher up towards 
heaven, and wildly picturesque and beautiful. 
The river here tumbles over a series of rocky 
ledges, foaming and dashing till lost in the 
woody ravines below. The moment the cars 
stopped, the eager crowds poured forth from 
them and ran scrambling over rocks and 
through brush in a most undignified manner, 
and very much after the fashion of a parcel 
of school children. The low banks of the 
Stream were soov covered with them, and 
many of the most venturous went springing 
from rock to rock over the flashing waves till 
they could dip their hands and cool their 
faces in the icy water as it came from the 
deep shadows of the woods and hills beyond. 
This was truly arefreshing time. But the 
conductors shout of “all aboard,” soon 
brought us back to propriety and our seats. 

Before arriving at Grafton, tickets for din- 
ner were distributed to all on board, and on 
entering the hotel at that place a sumptuous 
entertainment was found ready provided and 
free to the excursionists, who were in a mood 
to do full justice to the bountiful provisions 
of the host and the princely hospitality of 
their entertainers, the officers of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company. This was» 
however, but-the beginning of their liberality, 
At Cumberland the whole editorial company 
were provided with supper, lodging and 
breakfast at their expense, and also with din- 
ner at Martinsburg on Saturday. At several 
of the towns through which we passed, the 
stars and stripes were flyirg from conspicuous 
places, women and children were out in 
their holiday dresses, the military companies 
with their bands of music and bright uniforms 
came out to meet us and fired their salutes 
over our heads, crowds gathered on piazzas 
and platforms to hurrah and.cheer us as we 
passed, and we answered them back with the 
waving of hats and handkezchiefs from the 
car windows. The weather was delightful, 
the scenery most grandly beautiful, the people 
and the travelers gay with excitement and en- 
thusiasm, and altogether it was like one grand 
triamphal' march all the way from Wheeling to 
Baltimore. 

About twenty miles east of Grafton is the 
great Kingwood Tunnel, nearly a mile in 
length, blasted out of the solid rock and solidly 
arched with stone and iron. There are four. 
teen tunnels on this road, bored and blasted 
through mountains of rock that would seem 
to defy the art or iogenuity of man to pene- 
trate. But the genius that could conceive 
the daring project of building a highway 
through a region like this, was not one to be 
daunted or turned back by mountain heights 
or precipices deep. The great Viaduct over 
the Cheat River a few miles beyond the Tun- 
nel is one of the grandest achievements of the 
engineer whose skill and science have so signally 

overcome the obstructions nature had placed 
in the way of communication between the east 
and west, The train was stopped, and all 
got out to look and wonder and admire. — 
Above and'below the scene was alike grand 
and fearful. The frowning crags looked black 
‘and threatening overhead, ‘and a frightful 
chasm yawned beneath us, over which was 
thrown the iron bridge whose airy arches 
looked as if they might bend and snap like 


reeds under the weight of our heavy train.— - 


But we went over in safety, as thousands of 
tons of merchandise do daily, The whole 
work is a marvel of lightness and strength.— 
All along the region of Cheat River the scene- 
ry is bold and sublime beyond description. 

At Cranberry Summit, nearly the highest 
point reacned by this road, we saw the first 
marsh on the route. The ground sweeps off in 
a dead level for quite an extent, and is as wet 
and marshy as the ague gardens of Michigan. 
The frogs were sending up their piping notes 
from all quariers, forlorn looking women and 
children stood in the doors of the few cabins 
around, and that was about all we saw of in- 
terest on Cranberry Summit. Oakland is far- 
ther on and higher up. Here is quite a little 
village with a fine looking hotel called the 
“Glades,” which is said to be the resort of 
pleasure and health seekers from cities in the 
summer time. At Altamdnt we were still two 
hundred and twenty-three miles from Balti- 
more, and two thousand seven hundred feet 
above it, the highest point reacked by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Itisa wild 
place, and has but few inhabitants. 

After passing through Altamont we began to 
descend the eastern slope of the Alleghanies. 
The long train swept down the seventeen mile 
grade with fearful rapidity. This is among 
the overhanging precipices and along the wild 
rugged banks of Savage River. Down, cown 
swept the thundering train with the speed of 
the wind, clinging to the mountain sides as it 
went, turning the sharp curves with the ease and 
grace of a gliding serpent, the flower-crowned 
locomotive in front with all its bright banners 
flashing back assurances of safety to the half 
breathless multitude that followed its head- 
long course. ‘Ihe hills around us might have 
trembled but the solid track did not. From 
Wheeling to Baltimore it seems as firm as the 
foundations of the mountains it has overleap- 
ed, and as smooth and safe as science in league 
with nature can make it. The descent be- 
tween Altamont and Piedmont is one hundred 
and sixteen feet to the mile. With but one 
exception, this is the heaviest permanent rail 
road grade in the world. At Piedmont, there 
was a fine display of military who were out 
with music and banners. They fired salutes 
over our heads startlingly near, and the wo- 
men and children sent up their shouts of wel- 
come from open doors, windows and piazzas, 
accompanied with the waving of hands and 
handkerchiefs, which were auswered back in 
a spirit becoming the occasion by the delight 
ed and excited excursionists. 

Cumberland is a beautiful town nestled 
among the green vales of the mountain ridges. 
It contains some ten thousand inhabitants — 
We arrived here in time for supper and found 
ample accomodations provided for entertaining 
the whole party over nigat. Io the morning, 
we had time to walk about and enjoy the fine 
scenery and the mountain breezes. At eight 
all were “aboard” again, and then be 
gan the wild chase with the flashing waters of 
the Potomac as they tumbled over the rocky 
ledges in their headlong course to the Chesa- 
peake Bay. This river was in sight most of 
the distance till we reached Harper’s Ferry, 
where, uniting with the Shenandoah, it breaks 
through a tremendous mountain pass and is 
soon lost to view among the eastern slopes of 
the Blue Ridge in the distance. 

At Harper’s Ferry preparations had been 
made to give the excursionists a grand recep- 
tion. The military companies were out, and 
all the editors and their ladies on leaving the 
cars were marched in procession through the 
grounds where the U.S. Armory stands. The 
Mayor of the little city addressed them in a 
brief speech, and then all were shown the en- 


|gine house famous as the scene of some of 


John Brown’s most desperate exploits. Some 
of the murderous pikes were also exhibited — 
The entrance to the long arched bridge was 
handsomel7 decorated with wreaths of ever- 
greens and wild flowers, and all about pre- 
sented the appearance of a grand gala day.— 
But we ‘had not long to pause here. In half 
an hour more we were dashing down through 
the mountain gorges again in sight of the Po- 
tomac. One after another, we flew past the 
ambitious little villages springing up along the 
line of this road, some nestled in the valleys, 
others perched upon the mountain sides or on 
ledges wherever room for a few huts can be 
found. Nearly thirty miles from Baltimore, 
wo came into the romantic valléy of the Pa- 
tapsco, and soon saw evidences:that we were 
verging upon the regions of eastern civiliza- 
‘tion. The mountains softened down into hills 
blossoming with orchards and gardens, and 
the ravinzs spread out into cultivated fields. 
How beautiful! How beau iful! were the 
exclamations on all sides, as view after view 
these pictures of loveliness passed before our 
eyes, Iudeed the whole route was one splen- 
did panorama of beauty and grandeur, and 
long before we reached the end words were 
wanting to express the emotions such scenes 





inspired. I think if ever genuine gratitude 
was felt in human hear's it was in ours towards 
the men who so generously planned, so nobly 
provided for, and successfully carried through 
this ever memorable « ditorial excursion May 
they reap the reward their noble generosity so 
well deserves. 

Soon after sunset on Saturday evening, we 
arrived at Baltimore. Here the company 
dispersed to the several hotels, the largest 
number, however, stopping at the Kutaw 
House. And now being quietly seated in 
my room I glance back to the beginning of 
our trip yesterday morning, the 4th of May, 
and take a brief but more practical review of 
the route than that I have given as caught 
from the car windows in the enthusiasm of 
our rapid t ansit from the head waters of the 
Ohio to those of the Chesapeake. 

In the first place, stupendous as are the nat- 
ural obstacles that have been overcome, and 
frightful as it may seem to be coursing along 
those mountain sides on a narrow path with 
threatening cliffs above and the yawning gulfs 
below, there is still a feeling of the most per- 
tect security, and you glide along the smooth 
and solid track without a thought of danger. 
Everything connected with the arrangement 
of trains and the working operations of the 
road seems to be carricd on with the most 
complete order and success. Jt could not 
well be otherwise in the hands of such a man 
as Wm. Prescott Smith, Master of Transport- 
ation, to whom are entrusted all the details 
for the accommodation of trade and travel on 
this road. To emigrants or any others, trav- 
eling either east or west, for pleasure or on 
business, it is a safe, speedy and delightful 
route. 

Next, for the transportation of freight or 
goods between the west, north-west and the 
south east there is perhaps no other line of 
communication possessing equal facitities with 
this. The wealth, energy and enterprise of 
its proprietors and its acting officers are sure 
guarantees of promptness and dispatch in the 
transaction of business. What they have al- 
ready accomplished in the opening of this 
great highway to the prairie States of the 
west, is but an earnest of what they will yet 
do in the way of addiog to their wealth aud 
population by the advantages offered by their 
spreading and still extending lines of commu- 
nication throughout this vast region. Over 
thirty-two millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended in making the road what itis. ‘The 
total length of track owned by the company, 
and now in working order, is eight hundred 
and twenty-two miles; there are one hundred 
and eighty-six bridges between BaJtimore and 
Wheeling; fourteen tunnels, all solidly arch- 
ed with stone, iron or brick, the aggregate 
length of which amounts to 12,694 feet; and 
the thirty telegraph stations on the line keep 
the officers and employees constantly inform- 
ed of the operations and conditions of the 
different sections of the road. Over four 
thousand engines and vars are owned by this 
company. They have one hundred and 
seventy-five first class engines averaging 
thirty tons weight each. The cars are pro- 
vided with seats and fixtures which can be 
converted into comfortable beds for those who 
travel by night. ‘This is a new arrangement, 
invented by E. C. Knight, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, who was on the train during the excur- 
sion, and explained how the seats were to be 
turned, and the folded, cushioned and curtain 
ed shelves to be let down from above, forming 
tiers of easy beds which he furnished with pil- 
lows and blankets from a small store room in 
the rear end of the car. This is really an in- 
genious plan, and I should think it would be 
a great improvement on the ordinary high, 
straight-backed seat arrangement, by which 
the weary traveler is obliged to go to bed sit- 
ting up. 

Many more things of interest I might enu- 
merate in connection with this subject, but 
will here bring my long and hurriedly-written 
letter to a close by wishing the utmost success 
and prosperity to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. 


To the Boys and Girls, 


It is a¢privilege to be allowed to converse 
with each other through the medium of the 
Farmer, but to do so profitably much care 
will be necessary on our part. However, let 
us try our very best, and if we continue try- 
ing in this ~~ we shall continue to do bettar 
and better. It should be the object of every 
boy and girl to grow wiser every day. Our 
minds are so formed that they are ever grasp- 
ing torward in search of employment. We 
shou'd therefore endeavor to direct them in 
the way which will make them the most uses 
ful to us and benefit to others. We ought 
not to think that because we are only farm- 
er’s boys and girls there is no use trying to 
be something, or that a good education will 
be of no avail to us. We are just the ones 
who ean be somebody, and who need educa- 


tion to make us somebody. Let us try for it. 
Franklin, May, 1860, 7 A. A, RUST 








A Milkmaid’s Fortune. 


( Concluded. ) 

Arriving at Luneberg, our milkmaid, who, 
as yet, knew not that she might place the ad. 
jective fortunate before her name, went at 
once to the house of her mother, who (a poor 
widow) gained hard bread and little enough 
salt by charing and washing. She feared, 
pethaps, to return to Grimm, where heroism 
was likely to kick the beam when weighed 
against the loss of sundry pails of milk wast- 
ed or seized by thirsty fellows as lawful spoil, 
and for wh'ch she had not the means of pay- 
‘ing. She claimed the shelter of the mater- 
nal roof, and related her adventure to her 
mother, not without many reproaches on the 
part of that virtuous matron, for interfering 
among a parcel of rapscallion soldiers, who 
ate, drank, and devoured that night at the 
expense of Luneburg. 

But Johanna’s triumph rose next day with 
the sun. The King of Prussia took posses 
sion of the city, and the first act of royalty 
was to make a proclamation for the owner 
of the White Apron, who was by no means 
backward in creeping forth from her obscur- 
ity. 

That night a grand banquet was held at 
the Schloss Luneberg, and Johanna sat at 
the monarch’s right hand. Robust and florid 
as she was, no balle attracted such universal 
notice or admiration as this fortunate milk 
maid. Her glowing hair was called golden, 
her ruddy cheeks blooming, and her form was 
admired for its strength, if it was not exactly 
extolled for grace. Success is your true beau- 
ty,—the elixir which bestows youth and beau- 
ty, and which fails in its effect only when the 
sun of fortune sets. The girdle of good luck 
once thrown round the thickest waist, it be- 
comes to every beholder as slender as Venus’s 
own, and those whom the blind goddess has 
mystified by the bandage of her own eyes, 
are, at any time, ready to swear black is 
white, or, as in Johanna’s case, red is yellow. 

And amidst all this, Caroline’e name was 
not heard, 

One heart at least was captivated by this 
heroine in spite of herself. The big Prus- 
sian colonel must have his fancy captivated 
by this close approximation to the heroic 
maid of his heated brain. Among the toasts 
drank to Johanna Stegen, his response was 
the loudest, his praise the most broadly ex- 
pressed. 

But every medal has its reverse—what a 
pity! 

In the midst of all these rejoicings, and 
just as great things were in contemplation 
for Johanna, who seems to have been regard- 
ed asa second Joan of Arc, just when one 
might suppose the Prussian colonel was be- 
ginning to find leisure to prosecute his ro- 
mantic suit—lo! the French returned and 
took Luneberg. Dire event! which the poor 
Lunebergers deplored, and which was posi- 
tive ruin to our heroine, whose temporary 
elevation had served to point her out as a 
mark for the vengence of the infuriated 
French soldiery. Johanna, thrown down from 
her lofty pedestal, was, metaphorically speak- 
ing, obliged to grovel in the mud, and liter- 
ally, might have been trampled to death, ex- 
cept for hiding herself, which she did for 
many days, in a dark dismal cellar, indebted 
for sustenance solely to the good offices of 
neighbors, and to Caroline, who brought her 
in milk from Grimm, and who, unnoticed and 
unrewarded, was no doubt much happier than 
the heroine cowering in her dismal cellar, ex- 
pecting hourly death—or worse. 

But this terrible condition, which lasted 
many bitter days, was terminated at length 
by the report of a large body of Prussians 
advancing on Luneberg; and now, as the 
French at last evacuated Luneberg, our hero 
ine once more emerged from her obscurity’ 
and threw herself at the King’s feet. 

Her sorrows ended there. Her merits 
were at once recognized; she was patronized 
by some of the female connections of her 
Prussian admirer. Following the army sub- 
sequently into Prussia she was at once placed 
on the full pay of a colonel, and sent to pen- 
sion to be educated for her future rank in 
life—a Prussian nobleman’s spouse. Hence- 
forth the life of Johanna Stegen became one 
of uninterrupted prosperity. At the close 
of the war she married the man whose per- 
emptory orders were in reality the cause of 
her being famous. History tells us no more 
of her. Did education refine her? Did she 
ever think of Caroline Burger in the latter's 
obscurity, or aid the comrade who shared her 
peril, but not her good fortune? It is beliey- 
ed not. She whom we have called Caroline 
lived and died, obscure and humble, perhaps 
not less happy; even her real name was not 
known by the old inhabitants of the Schloss 
Luneberg, from whose lips this little narratiye 





of having both seen and spoken to the fa- 
mous heroine of Luneberg, Johanna Stegen, 
by no means the first, nor in all likelihood 
the last, to whom Fortune has called, ina 
fit of caprice, and loaded with unmerited 
favors. 





Noted People of the Bible. 
BY SLOW JAMIE, 
NUMBER EIGHTEEN. 

Aaron.—Was three years older than his 
brother Moses. He was remarkable for his 
eloquence, his kind disposition, and his meek 
temper. He was associated with Moses in 
bringing the children of Israel out of Rgypt 
and was afterwards invested with the exclu. 
sive Office of the high priesthood. 

The strangest event in his life was the ma- 
king of the golden calf. This he did, not from 
his own inclination, but to please the people. 
But why they should desire it, or dare to de- 
mand it m sight of Sinai, where Moses was 
communing with God, isto us unaccountable: 
Stephen says they rejoiced in the work of their 
hands. This was perfectly natural, We al! 
love to make a display, rather than to do our 
duty, to decorate our churches rather than 
to purify our hearts. But when they would 
make an image to represent the deity, why 
should it be the figure of an oxor calf? The 
Psalmist presents the folly of it in a strong 
light, when he says, Ps. 106, 20: “T hey 
changed their giory into the similitude of an 
ox that eateth grass.” Some suppose they 
were imitating the Egyptians who worshipped 
the bull Apis. But the Egyptians worshipped 
a living animal, not a dead image. It is more 
reasonable what others say that an ox in an- 
cient times, represented agriculture and they 
thus expressed their weariaess of the wilder- 
ness, and their desire for a cultivated country, 
Their mode of worship .was like their god.— 
It consisted in riotous feasting, and noisy, bois» 
terous play. 

As Moses and Joshua returned from the 
mount, they heard a strange tumult among 
the people. Joshua first though it was the 
noise of war, but listening again, he found it 
was neither the ery of destruction, nor the 
shout of victory, but the voice of singing.— 
When Moses came in full sight, he was trans- 
ported with fury to see the idol, and the peo- 
ple dancing around it, with indecent dress and 
gestures. He threw the tablets of stone out 
of his hand, took their idol, which although 
partly of gold, was no doubt part of base me- 
tal, and calcined it in the fire, till it became 
brittle, and then beating it to powder, threw 
it into the common fountain from which all 
had to drink. He then made legal inquiry 
into the matter. And first, as in duty bound, 
took his brother Aaron to task. He cleared 
himself, in part at least, by proving that the 
people were set on mischief, 7. ¢., they threat- 
ened violence. Moses finding the sin greater 
and the evil further spread than he supposed, 
resolved to punish it by the terrible mode of 
military execution. Arming the Levites, he 
put three thousand of the people to slaughter, 
It was a fearful carnage, not simply on ac- 
count of the number cut off at once, but be- 
cause some of those who executed it, killed 
their own near relatives. 

Some time after this, Aaron suffered a terri- 
ble calamity in the death of his two eldest 
sons. The beautiful and glorious tabernacle 
had been eected, and Aaron and his two sous 
arrayed in sacerdotal robes, set apart to wait 
on it; fire had fallen from heaven consuming 
the sacrifice, and filling the people with awe; 
when Nadah and Abihu, flushed with pride 
or under the influence of wine took censers 
unbidden, and with strange fire offered incense, 
The same divine fire which had lately ignited 
the offering, now struck them, and they were 
instantly killed. ‘Their offence seems to us 
trifling, but it is certuin that their sin was one 
of presumption, not of ignorance, otherwise 
there was a sacrifice of atonement provided. 
This was a dreadful event to Aaron. “ His 
feast was turned into mourning, and bis soug 
into Jamentation.” He was now an old man 
and his two eldest sons, the hope of his house, 
were cut off in the flower of their age with 
one stroke, and that under such circumstances 
that he could not even have the poor cowfort 
of observing a decent funeral service; but he 
had grace to bear it calmly. “He held his 
peace.” The composure of Moses, too, on 
this occasion is remarkable. He could not 
but feel deeply and bitterly the loss of his 
two nephews. But he quietly advanced, first 
spoke a word of comfort and instruction, [0 
Aaron, then gave directions for the disposal of 
the bodies. Wrapped up in their priestly 
robes, they were carried out of the camp by 
their cousins, and probably so buried. 

For better than thirty-eight years, Aaron 
discharged the office of high priest. Wher 
a few months after the death of Miriam, and 
not long before the exit of his younger broth- 





.was gathered, years ago, and who could boast 


ér Moses, his time came to die. His death 
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and funeral were very singular. The Israe!- 
ites were encamped near Mount Hor, in Ara- 
bia Petrea, when it was intimated to him that 
the time was come for him to be gath- 
ered to his fathers, So accompanied by 
Moses and Eleazer his son, he went up the 
mountain while the vast assembly gazed after 
him aware that they would never see him 
again. On the summit of Mount Hor, he 
bad the satisfaction of seeing his much loved 
son, arrayed in the pontifical vestments, of 
which he was stripped. And there satisfied 
with a life of 123 years, forty of them spent 
in public life, attended by his brother and 
son, with a nation spread on the plain below 
him, whom he had helped to liberate, and 
who were now ready to take possession of the 
long promised land, he lay down and slept 
that sleep which, in this world, knows no war 
king. When the Israelites saw Moses and 
Eleazer returning without Aaron, they went 
into mourning, and lamenved him thirty days. 

Some of my young readers may be curious 
to know what these priestly vestments con- 
sisted of, and yet not wish the trouble of 
searching them out in the Bible. 1. There 
were linen breeches; 2, an embroidered robe 
reaching from the neck to the feet, with long 
flowing sleeves; 3, over that was a tunic 
without sleeves, reaching to the knee: around 
the lower edge of this were hung golden bells, 
which gave a tinkling sound; 4, on this was 
put a shorter coat called an ephod; 5, round 
his waist was bound a highly ornamented 
band or girdle; 6, a cap or mitre for the 


head. 
Besides these garments were his jewelry. — 


The golden bells have already been mentioned. 
He wore a golden plate on his forehead, fast- 
ened tothe mitre. On this plate was inscrib- 
ed, “ Holiness to the Lord.” He wore a large 
jewel on each shoulder fastened to the ephod. 
Each jewel contained the names of six of the 
tribes of Israel. Hung by wreathen chains to 
these shoulder pieces, was the breast plate 
con‘aining twelve precious stones, bearing 
the names of the twelve tribes. Thus the 


high priest carried the names of the tribes on 
his bosom and on his shoulders, while his 


forehead bore the sign that he was devoted 
to God. All this was typical of Him who at 
God’s right hand now carries the remem- 
brances of his people in his heart. 





For Our Young Friends, 





Biographical Enigma. 

I am composed of eighteen lette1s, 

My 3, 12, 13, 8, 10, 11, 2, 5, was @ French states- 
man who advised his government to aid America. 

My 9, 7, 15, 15, was a notorious pirate. | 

My 14, 4, 11, 16, 15, 18, 5, was a Roman triumvir 
who divided the empire with Octavius and Mark 
Anthony. 

My 1, 13, 5, 5, 7, 10, 13, was a celebrated French 
botanist. 

My 11, 16, 11, 4, 8, was chief minister of Caarles 
XIL. of Sweden. 

My 16, 8, 10, 17, 4, was @ famous Empress of the 


East. 
My 18, 2, 14, 4, 17, wasa celebrated Greek physi- 


cian. 
My 6, 4, 12, 17, was one of the greatest Eng- 
lish tragic aciors, 
My whole was an eminent American author. 
H. W, J., Greenfield. 
Rebus. 
I am composed of tive letters. 
Erase my 4 and 5, I am a river in England. 
Restore my 5 and transpose, I am a sueil fish. 
Transpose again, 1 am pacific. 
Erase my 5, restore my 4, transpose, I am a 
spice. 
— my 1, restore my 5, transpose,I am a 
ipple. 
Transpose again, I am of the masculine gender. 
Transpose aguip, I am a species of food. 
Erase py 8, I um a pleasant beverage, 
Transpose again, I am a meadow. 
Erase my 4 and 5, I am an article. 
My whole is an animal, said to be the first re- 
duced to the service of maa. H. W. J. 
. Answer to Charade of last week. —THUNDER 
AY. 





RECOMMENDATION 'CO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 
REAPER. 


The committee on Agricultural Implements of the 
last New York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 


ers: 

“ We think the improvements put upon this machine 

(Kirpy’s AMERICAN HARVESTER,) 
since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award; 
(* Tux Most VatvuaBLe MACHINE OR IMPLEMENT FOR 
THE FARMER, EITHER NEWLY INVENTED OR AN 
IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW IN USE,”) 

and the exceeding strength and great simplicity of the 
— MUST COMMEND IT TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES 


W ILL find at the subscribers a very large stock of trees 
and plants, suited to the fall trade—(500,000 3 year 
cone trees, with other stock to correspond). 

Persons selling, or about to sell treesin the west, for 
fall delivery, are invited to make us an early call. We 
are disposed to deal liberally with them, and furnish 
them with trees indigenous to the soil and climate of the 
west, saving them the exposures attendant on shipments 
om boa ated —_ or five hundred miles eastward. A 
ew intelligent, industrious men can obtain n 
ror ot our stock, as agencies for 

A large trade has heretofore been done at this place, in 
trees traficked for in the east,but this year our neighbors 
have also good stocks of theirown growth. W. have al- 
ways raised our own trees offered tor sale. Our premi- 
ses are at the head of Broadway, 2 miles above the Oli- 
ver house, Adiress as below. 

‘ HALL & CO., Hickory Grove Nurse 


Toledo, Ohio, 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOOR. 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’ Agent, 
12-tf Successors to L. D. & H. O. Grieas, 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 


ORSALE at 
14 











PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue, 





SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 1860, 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
AND 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


1860. 








MONROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 


With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit.to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philade ‘phia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
7 = England States, andall points West and South 
es 





O* and after Monday, April 9th, 1860, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
ARRANGEMENT OF TRAINS. 

FROM DETROIT—Mail and Express, daily, except 
Sunday, at 7:20 A, M.; arriving in Toledo at 10:15 A, M., 
connecting with the Express rain from Toledo at 10:30 
A. M, (via old road), arriving in Chicago at 8:15 A. M, 

Chicago and Cincinnati Express, daily, except Sund:ys, 
at 7:40 P. M., arriving in Toledo at 10:35 P. M., ddan 
11:20 P. M., connecting with the Lightning Express Train 
ij Chicago (via old Road), arriving in Chicago at 8:00 A, 


Toledo accommodation, daily out Sunday, at 12:15 
P. M., arriving in Toledo at 4:00 P. M., connecting with 
Express train for Cleveland, Buffalo and New York. 
ROM CHICAGO—Mail and Expr daily, except 
Sunda; oi via old Ruad), at 6 A. M. and Lightning Ex- 
press, daily, except Sundays, via Air Line, at 8:00 A, M., 
making connection with 4:05 P. M. train from Toledo at 
Air Line Junction, arriving in Detroit at 6:50 P. M.; Chi- 
o and Montreal Express, daily except Saturday, at 8:00 
P. M., via old road and Adrian, arriving at Detroit at 7:05 


FROM TOLED(—Chicago and Montreal Express, dai- 
A Ary) Sundays at 4:15 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 


Mail and Express, daily i Sundays, at 4:05 P. M., 
arriving at Detroit at 6:50 P. M. 

Detroit Accommodation, daily any Sundays, at11;00 
A. M., arriving in Detroit at 3:00 P. 


CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago, with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trunk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

Freight Trains leave daily, except Sunday, as follows: 

FOR TOLEDO, at 12:15 P. M. arriving at Toledo at 4:00 


. M. . 
FOR CHICAGO, at 4:00 P. M., arriving at Chicago at 
(es Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 
GB Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 
ime and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
route.. 
Be change of cars between Detroit and Chicago, 
aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
0. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, 7-tf 


HARBISON’S 


IMPROVED MOVABLE COMB 


BEE HIVeE. 


PATENTED JANUARY 4, 1859. 


— of the advantages which this hive possesses 
over other hives now offered to the public, are: 

ist. The shape and size; being fifteen inches square 
on the outside, by thirty inches high; conforming to the 
natural habits and requirements of the bee, and econo- 
mizing the animal heat of the colony better than any 
other shaped hive; its symmetrical shape presenting 
a pleasing and ornamental appearance in the Apiary, as 
well as being eosily and cheaply constructed. 

2d. The convenient and very efficient mode of venti- 
lating the hive through the graduated chamber, eappl y- 
ing a sufficient amount of ai: and excluding the light. 

3d. ‘The ease with which all filth that accumulates in 
the hive, or on the bottom board can be cleaned out; 
and moth or worms that may infest the colony may be 
dislodged and destroyed. 

4th. The ease With which access can be had to the in- 
terior of the hive, by the peculiar manner in which the 
door and lid is arrang d; giving free access to every 
part of the hive; and when closed it is free from water 
running into and standing in the joints, as in the case 
where a cap is set in a rabbet or groove. 

5th. The great improvement on frames; combining 
the movable comb principle with the adjustable, or su 
constructing the frames as to suit any sized comb in 
transferring from common hives, by moving the adjusti- 
ble bar up or down. 

6th. The very convenient method of adjusting the 
frame, to secure the proper space between the combs at 
all times, and fixing them ina perpendicular position 
and retaining them firmly and immovably in their pro- 
per place ; and yet being easily removed when desired. 

7th. The general construction of the hive is such as 
to permit the remuval of any or all the combs of a hive 
with ease and dispatch, thereby enabling the apiarian to 
increase his stock of bees by division or artificial swarms 
at pleasure; he can also supply queenless colonies with 
embryo queens, or combs which contain new laid eggs 
or young larva, from which they will rear queens. it 
also atfords ample facilities to examine the condition of 
each at any period of the year, and when necessary 
equalize the stores of honey and p llen, by taking combs 
from those having plenty and exchanging with those 
having but a limited supply, thereby ensuring the suc- 
cess of all the stocks in the Apiary. 

8th, The honey board is so arranged as to prevent the 
queen ascending to the spare hens? receptacles, where 
she frequently deposits eggs in combs that should be fil- 
led only witn a pure article of honey. Queens fre- 
quently ascend when openings are left above the princi- 
pal breeding department, and are often lest in removing 
the boxes of honey, thereby endangering the prosperity 
of the entire colony. It permits all necessary opera- 
tions to be perfurmed without injuring or killing the 
bees; it gives tue power of inspecting or examining the 
condition of your bees at any time, by raising up your 
combs; it is easily seen if the worm is in the comb—if 
80, it is easily taken out; it enables the apiarian to mul- 
tiply his stocks as fast as itis profitable, without diffi- 
culty. 

There are many advantages in the hive too numerous 
to mention. Try it for yourselves; it will satisfy all 

ood bee men, if not prejudiced, Give ita fair trial.— 
f will transfer bees from the old hive into this, and give 
satistaction or no pay. My hives I pay one dollar for 
making; everything found, timber dressed by machine- 
ry; the first cost don’t vary far from $2 00, well finish- 
ed. County and township rights will be sold at a rea- 
sonable price. Address 

20 A. F. MOON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 


Factories, &c., 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


AVE been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 
i ca, Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 
50 per cent. less than 

THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices, 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay 
for Steel Bells of same size. 


© 








Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
44-ly 98 Main st., Buffalo, N. 'Y. 


IT IS NOT TOO MUCH TO SAY 
SINCE ALL, 


OLD AND YOUNG, 


AFFIRM ITS TRUTH, 


Viz: That Professor Wood's Hair Restorative 
Will preserve infallebly the growth and color of the 

hair, it used two or three times a week, to any imagin: 
able age. Perfectly restore the gray, cover the bald 
with nature’s own ornament, the hair; make it more 
soft and beautiful than any oil, and preserve the scalp 
free from ali diseases to the greatest age. Statesmen, 
Judges, Attorneys, Doctors, Clergymen, Professional 
men and Gentlemen and Ladias of all classes, all over 
the world, bear pyar | that we do not say too much 
in its favor. Read the following and judge: 

Hickory Grove, St. Charles Co,, Mo., Nov, 19. 1857. 

rof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir: Some time last summer 
we were induced to use some of your Hair Restorative, 
and its effects were so wonderful, we fee) it our duty to 
you and the afflicted, to report it. 

Our little son’s head for some time had been perfectly 
covered with sores, and some called it scald head. The 
hair almost entirely came off in consequence, when a 
friend, seeing his sufferings, advised us to use your Re- 
storative; we did so with little hope of success, but to 
our suxprise, and that of all our friends, a very few ap- 

lications removed the disease entirely, and a new and 
uxuriant crop of hair soon started out, and we can now 
say that our boy has as healthy a scalp, and as luxuriant 
acrop of hair as any other child. We can, therefore, 
and do hereby, recommend your Restorative, as a per- 
fect remedy for all diseases of the scalp and hair. We 


are yours respectfully, 
GEO. W. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
SARAH A. HIGGINBOTHAM. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir, My hair had, for several years, 
been becoming prematurely gray, accompanied by a 
harshness which rendered the constant use of oil neces- 
sary in dressing it. When I commenced using your 
Hair Restorative about two months ago it was in that 
condition; and having continued its use till within the 
last three weeks, it has turned toits natural color, and 
assumed a softness and lustre greatly to be preferred to 
those produced by the application of oils or any other 
preparation I have ever used. I regard it as an indis- 
pensable article for every ladys toilet, whether to be 
used as a Hair Restorative or for the simple purpose of 
dressing or beautifying the hair. You have permission 
to refer to me all who entertain any doubt of its per- 
forming all that 1s claimed for it. 

MRS. C. SYMONDS, 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 10, 1857. 114 Third st. 

Wellington, Mo., Dee. 5, 1857. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir; By the advise of a friend of 
mine, who had been using your Hair Restorative, 1 was 
induced to try it. I had the fever, some time last May, 
and nearly every hair in my head came out. Now my 
hair has come in a great deal thicker than ever it was. 
Nothing but a duty and sympathy that I feel to commu- 
nicate to others who are afflicted as I have been, would 
induce me to give this public acknowledgment of the 
benefit I have received from Prof. Wood’s Hair Restoru- 
tive. Yours respectfully, A. R. JACOBS. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3 a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty per cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

oO. 4 WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers, 16-3m 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz; Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics, 








Ws, ta undersigned, have for several years past 
B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 

in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 

Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 

Morbus, 

in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 

have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, 

We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 

who may be afilicled with those distressing and danger- 

ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 

their cure or relief: 

W. Bristot, Utica, T. M. Hunt, Auburn, 

J.J. Foor, Hamilton, J, OSBORN, Seneca Falls, 

L. Parsons, Westfield, L. Keiiy & Co., Geneva, 

S. Wuire & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica, Frron & Din.ayr, Syracuse, 

W. Sraver & Son, Batavia, J. Owen & Co., Detroi 

J. G. Bar.eer, Leroy, H. & E. Gayorp, Cleveland 

T. Beap.z, Elmira, G. WILLARD, Ashtabula, 

A. I. Marrnews, Buffalo, G. G. GILiEt, Kingsville, 

L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale J. 8. Curusert & Co., 
Detroit; Farranp & SHeey, Detroit; T. & J. Hincu- 
MAM, Detroit; and by Druggists generally. 

C. N. TUTTLE, General Agent, 

16 6m Auburn, N. Y. 


NORTHVILLE FOUNDRY 
and Machine Shop. 


IN the vill of Northville, at the old stand of C. G 
HARRINGTON, may be found a large stock of the 


LATEST IMPROVED PLOWS, 

of every style and variety now offered in the Eastern or 
Western market. Plows which for durability and light- 
ness of draught, are equalled by few and surpassed by 
none, The subscriber is also manufacturing 


Cultivators, Drags, Sawing Machines, 
Iron Wares, 


and in fact almost everything that can be cast, carved 
or turned, necessary to meet the growing wants and in- 
creasing demand of the Farmer andhusbandman. Hay- 
ing secured workmen of long experience and well es- 
tablished reputation to superintend every departinent 
of the business, he trusts his facilities for the manufac- 
ture of all the above mentioned works, also, for 
REPAIRING 

most kinds of Machinery, are equalled by very few in- 
land towns in the State. 

Feeling thankful for the large and liberal patronage 
which he has heretofore enjoyed, he would here say, 
that he still hopes by untiring dilligence and prompt at- 
tention to business, not only to retain all of his old 
friends and customers, but greatly enhance the number 
at the expiration of the present year, 

. G. HARRINGTON. 
Northville, Mich., March 27, 1860. 14 8t 


EGYPTIAN CORN. 


'NHE subscriber offers to farmers throughout the coun 

try the Egyptian Corn, which upon trial was found 
to ripen planced even the firstof July. It is estimated, 
from its very prolific qualities, to yield 200 bushels per 
acre, and weighs by sealed measwre 65 pounds to the 
bushel. This Corn was produced from some procured 
direct from Mr. Jones, our Consular Agent, directly on 
his return from Egypt. . 

It needs no different culture from that of other varieties, 
and in the South two crops can be raised in one season 
on the same ground. It grows in the form ofa tree, and 
twenty-two ears have grown upon one stalk, and will 
average from five to fifteen. For dumestic use it is un- 
paralleled. When ground and properly bolted, it is 
equal in color and fineness to wheaten flour. As afor- 
age crop, by sowing in drills or broadcast, for coniy 
teed, there is no kind of corn so well adapted to milch 
cows, and note that will yield half the value in stalks 
or corn. 

It can be successfully grown in any State of the Union 
from Maine to ‘texas. I can give the most satisfactory 
references that the corn is,in every respect, what | re- 
present it to be, and further, 1 am the only person 
throughout the country who has this variety of corn.— 
Having secured a quantity, I am now able tw fill all or- 
ders, for those desirous of testing it. 

To any person who will enclose in a letter, One Dol- 
lar, in Stamps or Currency, directed to me, I will send, 
pesthge paid, sufficient corn to produce enough to plant, 
the following year, from twenty to thirty acres. Also, 
directions for planting and cultivation. 

Any person who will get up a club of jve,will receive 
a package gratis. 

Give your full name, post office, county, and State 
written plain, so that no errors may occur. 


dress M, KE. CRANDAL, 
14-8t Sandwich, DeKalb Co., Ilinois. 
THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 


RSALE at “unvierp’s Ace’ Warenovss, at man- 














ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can beseen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich, 58-tf 


THE BEST MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


KIRBY’S AMERICAN HARVESTER! 





The Most Valuable Implement 
for the Farmer. 





“Contains the most valuable Improvement 
of any Harvester in Use.” 





Wwe have the pleasure of offering Farmers the Im- 
proved Kirby’s American Harvester for 1860,which 
stands now unrivalled for facility of operation, lightness 
of draft, ——- to uneven surfaces, etrongy sim- 
at and durability; and is pronounced by all who 
ave tested the various machines in use, to be the most 
complete combined Keaper and Mower “either newly 
invented, or an improvement on any now in use.” 


First Premiums at State Fairs and Trials 


as the 
BEST REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


At the last New York State Fair, it was the only Har- 
vester that received a Premium among some forty ma- 
chines on exhibition, The Judges awarded ita Silver 
Medal and Diploma, as “The most valuable Machine 
or Implement for the Farmer, either newly invented or 
an improvement on any now in use.” They say in their 
report: “ We fink the ¢mprovements put upon this ma- 
chine since the last State Fair are of such a character as 
to justly entitle it to this award; and the exceeding 
simplicity and great strength of the machine must com- 
mend it to the farming community.” 
At the Wisconsin State Fair, last fall, it attracted 
especial attention, and after a very careful inspection by 
the Committee, was honored with three Di —Aas & 
Mower, a combined Reaper and Mower, and for the one- 
horse Harvester. 
At the Michigan State Fair last fall, it received the 
ist Premium as the Best Combined Reaper & Mower. 
At the Tennessee State Fair last fall it received the 1st 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower. 
At the Tennessee State Trial last summer, it reccived 
the First Premium as the Best Combined Reaper and 
Mower. 

At the last Indiana State Trial, it received the First 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower. 

At the In‘iana State Fair n1858, it received the First 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower. 

All premiums on machines as Mowers only, or Reap- 
ers only, do not recommend to farmers what they want, 
viz:— 


THE BEST COMBINED REAPING AND MO WING 
MACHINE. 

The Factory Price of the Improved Harvester for 
1860, will be $135; for Mower, $110; for Little Buffalo 
Harvester, $100— Mower, $90. 

For further particulars address 

L, J. BUSH, Gen’] Agent 
11-8m Toledo, Ohio. 

The Harvesters are sold by the following agents in 
Michigan: 

E. Tinpat, Tecumseh, 

H. L. Hatt, Hillsdale, 

J. A. Coon, Butler, 

J. E. Ear, Bronson. 
Wo. B. Begsan, Niles, 

T. G. Limspooxer, Trenton. 


A. V. Pantiinp, Paw Paw, 
J. P. Hotry, Pontiac, 

Joun ALLEN, Plymouth, 
Ws. Tart do 

A. A. Krrsy, Leslie, 


M. Roerrs, Ann Arbor, Asm. Kirsy, beonaty © 
Wo. Spencer, Jackson, Wa. M. Tuursur, Flint, 
E. T. Gree@e, Marshall, ED &H E Gregory,Owosso 


O. H. Foot, Grand Rapids, R, & N. Dyx, Ionia, 
8. H. Sourmwortn, Kalamazoo. 
F. G. Larzaere & Co., Dowagiac, 
Tabor & CLEwEs, Centreville. 
Erastus THATCHER, Pontiac. 
N. 0. & W. W. Cuitps, Charlotte, 


GLADDING’S 


HORSE PITCH FORK! 
Manufactured by S. Bullock. 


Te VALUABLE improvement possesses many im- 
portant advantages over all other Forks, among 
which are the following: The tines being allowed to 
drop to discharge its load, the tilting of the handle, as 
in other forks, is avoided; hence, hay can be unloaded 
with the utmost facility and east into shed windows or 
beneath purline beams, and other places where other 
horse forks cannot be used. Itcan in all cases be man- 
aged with greater ease than any other Horse Fok. It 
is equally adapted to stacking. With this fork a ton of 
day may be unloaded in from 5 to7 minutes, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

Its simplicity, durability and perfect operation as well 
as comparatively trifling expense, recommends its use 
to the farmers of our country. A. B, Dickinson. 

Decidedly the best I am acquainted with, 

A. E. Karp. 





A valuable labor saving improvement. 

. Rapatsexr, Genesee Seed Store. 
It possesses several advantages over the Horse Fork 
commonly used. J. J. THomas. 
The best machine for the purpose within our knowl- 
edge, and therefore commend it to the sttention of all 
interested. It must prove a decided acquisition in the 
haying season, when both time and labor are money. 

D. D. T. Moors. 

It will prove a wonderful labor saving machine, I be 
lieve wherever tried it will be found profitable. 

Joun JOHNSON, Geneva. 
Unloading hay at the barn by horse power is such a 
simple operation thut it seems wonderful how a sensible 
farmer caa continue the exceedingly hard laborfof lift- 
ing it a forkful at a time in the stifling heat of a July af- 
ternoon.—N, Y. Tribune. 
The best apparatus for unloading hay we are aequain- 
ted with.—Genesee Furmer. 
Gladding’s Horse Pitch Fork is one of the labor saving 
machines which will pay to purchase.— Prairie Farmer 
Unloading in a barn by means of a Horse Pitch Fork 
is becoming quite common in some sections of our coun- 
try, and will be practiced every where as soon as the 
farmers understand the operation. The invention of C. 
E. Gladding is the best we have seen in operation.— 
Am, Agriculturist. 
©. E. Gladding has constructed a Fork which after a 
recent trial we are satisfied is an important improvement, 
—Albany Cultivator, 

Ce The aliove tes imonials are s-lected from many 
others, the signers being genvrally known as distinguish- 
ed agriculturists, All who have seen it operate, agree 
in the above opinion of its merits. This fork has taken 
the First Premium at Every Fair at which it has been 
exhibited, including the State Fairs of Pennsylvania and 
New York for 1858; and New York, Illinois, Michigan, 
and United States Fairs at Chicago for 1859, bessdes nu- 
merous County Fairs. 

Fork, Rope and Pulleys $12. State and County Rights 


for sale. Address 
STEPHEN BULLOCK, Acer. 
19-6w Columbia X Roads, Bradford Co,, Pa. 


HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT PO  WDER-PROOF LOCKS, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 3800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 


Janada, at the very lowest rates, by 
tes 1% JAMES @. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly 


at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
66 D TIMES NO MORE,” Any person 
bs iat or Gentleman) in the United States, pos 
sessing a small capital of from $8 to $7, can enter into 











an easy and respectable pusipens, by which from §5 to 
day cam be realized, For particulars, address 
Cwith staunp) R. ACTON & CO», 


ith stam W.R.A & 
er tlow ) 41 North 8ixth-st., Philadelphia, 
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PHE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest ef 1860. 











Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER 


Auliman § Miller’s Patent 
OF CANTON, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 


hen 


a Perfect Mower, 


ef First Class Reaper, 
It has proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLE MACHINE 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGHT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


EIT IS THE MACHINE 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIU 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 











What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agt. for the State, E. ARNOLD, of Dextrr. 


Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
C.M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 


Oakland County, pt N. HILL, Pontiac, 


Lapeer County, 
Oakland County—J. DURKEE, Pontiac. 
WM. DENNISON, Troy. 
Macomb County and east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Calhoun County--V. GIBBS, Homer. 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & ©O., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZ Clinton. 
Washtenaw, east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 
HORACE WELSH. Pittsfield. 
HENDERSON & RISDON, Ann Arbor. 
Genesee Co.—J. C. DAYTON, Grand Blane. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 


Livingston Co.~FREEMAN WE 
J LONGYEAR, Grass Lake. 


The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing ALL real improvements and having some 
peculiar to itself which uo other machino Has OR CAN 
HAVE) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers in 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or —- 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, March 81, 1860. 42-tf 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
of Birminghum, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture ge day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS 0 
HORSESHOE OR’ PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United Btates, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, ora man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion, 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this ee Maker FS re er 





he World 
At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that eine 


se. 
pplications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 





HOWE'S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 

State Fair. ‘57 and °58. 

FIRST PREMIU M and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859 

Howr’s SOALES FOR ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

Reauere no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
on a barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station m the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
faction or taken back. 

Send for Circulars and price lists, wlth account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Foisbanks, at Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

General Western Agent, 93 Main st., 
A4ely Buffalo, N, 


Nh! 
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Ss. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 


Winner of the First Srizem as a trotter, of his 
Show of last year—will be 


any labor fequired. 
dams of a valuable strain of English breeding. 


The Young and Well Bred Statlions, 


“LOAFER,” 


Winner of the First Prize, as a “ Black Hawk or Morgan,” of his age, at the last Michigan State Fair, and 


“L(OUN GER,” 


e, at the last Branch county Fair, and at the Kalamazoo Horse 
ept for the service of mares, this season, 


na. -&T Jo PETERSONS LIVERY STABLE, COLDWATER, MICH., 
at prices which will warrant every breeder of horses, in this vicinity, in raising good ones. 
They are of the finest. bay color—good temper—very promising in action, WITH SUFFICIENT 81ZE to perform 


They are among the most promising of the get of their worthy sire—Green Mountain Black Hawk—from 








DE TROIT MICHIGAN. om Sireter’ Sort ¥ eer to give them an’ éxamination. iors KIM. PARRISH. 
MAADKE The Bashaw Trotting Stallion 
TAR uMAREE TS. LONG ISLAND BLACK HAWK, 
Breadstufts. ILL stand this season at the Stable of W. G. McGREGORY, 46 East Larned Street, Detroit. Season to com. 


The upward tendency in the prices of wheat and flour 
appears to have met with avery decided check. The 
exporting demand is still remarkably light for the season, 
and with but little prospect of any change. The late Eu- 
ropean advices have not been favorable, but on the con- 
trary show a depression in the foreign markets, Yetin 
the face of this decline in prices, it is acknowledged that 
the stock of foreign grain on hand is less than usual, that 
the crops of Ireland, Spain. Portugal and Italy were 
very short, whilst those of France were not full. Though 
the reports from Great Britain speak favorably of the 
growing crops it is acknowledged that the season is very 
late, and the promise is not good, Should there be tull 
crops this year on the other side of the Atlantic, prices 
on our side mustrule low, as we can see the effect in our 
market now. In New York, the prices of the prime 
wheats have not undergone any change, but the tenden- 
cy has been downward on all other kinds the receipts 
being fully up to the demand. Flour has also suffered a 
decline of a shilling to two shillings on all grades. 

In the Detroit market, there has been quite a falling 
off for the week. White wheat in the street does not 
bring over $1 28 to 1 80; red wheat $1 20. Corn has fallen 
in price about 5c per bushel, 46 to 4Tc being all that is 
offered for lots, and oats are selling at 82 and 88c. The 
demand here is very light’at present, and confined more 
to the local trade than usual. 


The quotations are— 

Extra white wheat flour @ bbl....--..$ 550@ 
SUPCMING NOUlicew. cc weaeesses<<c.5. Oo A 
White wheat, extra, @ bush.-.-.--.-.. 187 
White wheat, No. 1, @ bush.... .... 128@ 
Red wheat, No 1......--..-.--.------ 118@ 
Corn in the strect, bush...-..-------. 046 
Corn in store, bush..........-.-------- 047 
CFMEU sueneca-<atdenensanare=**=<5 0 33 
TiVO; WBN sccs aeeaiccrcescceces ents (0 U0 
Barley, @.cwt -..- 222 .--..2.. ---- --2-1 1238) 


Corn meal, # cwt...- 2... --+-------- -. 112 

Tan, # ton ---- ----....---- ---- ------ 18 00) 
Coarse middlings, $# ton.---.-.--..--- 17 00 
Fine middlings-..--........--..--.-... 20 00 


QOOHODOODOO: 


PWUNSCCOCOOSCH DOHMH OSCCOMMHORE 
RISARSAMSRSSSOSSESESSESA 


Butter, fresh roll @ .....------------ 012@ 
Butter, in firkin per Ib...--.-..-.--... 0 9@ 
BERS DS COR in eterichwonn“Ra-wien-ane 0 L0@ 
Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush .....-. 0 4 
Common sorts # bush...... 018 
Beans, # bush .e.-.-4.----..-2- .--- 0B@ 
Apples, green, best qualities @ bbl.-.. 400@ 








0 

4 
2d quality, @ bbl..... . 225@ 
Clover seed, ? Disk of & 3% sue & oon 
Timothy seed, per bush are 
Hay, timothy, ® ton --- 10 
Hay, marsh, 


TON 200 anne enon cone... 
Live Stock, &c. 

The market for live stock is rather better here than 
last week, We note that Smith of the Marine market 
purchased from several sellers, twenty head of cattle, 
ranging from 1700 to 1900 pounds live weight at 83, ets. 
Also a number of sheared sheep from Macomber at 2 50 
per head. No hogs were sold here this week. The 
warm weather, and the rapid growth in grass, makes 
cattle a little scarce, but the cattle that have been well 
fad all winter, and are now turned out to grass, are ripe 
and must come into market. 

The eastern markets, though not much changed, show 
some improvement over last week. The Albany mar- 
ket is about a quarter of a cent better on all descriptions. 
Good extra cattle bringing 43g@5cts. against 44@4%c 

last week. We note that Budlong sold 14 head of Miche, 
igan cattle averaging 1499 Ib at $72 per head. Sheep in 
the Albany market are in demand at 444@5 live 
weight, a slight advance over last weeks rates. 
Wool, 

We have very little to chronicle about wool this week. 
There have been some light sales, and we learn of the 
purchase of a few clips of very clean coarse wool, which 
have been purchased at 80c, about 2,000 Ibs of pulled, 
a very fine, choice sample, was bought this week.— 
Dealers as yet are looking for instructions from their 
principals at the east, and are unwilling to say or do 
much. We observed that there wasa general feeling 
among manufacturers that the times would not permit 
them to go into the purchase of the raw material at 
such rates as prevailed last season. This feeling, we note 
extends to the other side of the Atlantic. <A late report 
from the best authority receive! by the Persia says, 
“ Manufacturers in England complain that they are una- 
ble to obtain prices for their woolens corresponding to 
the recent value of the raw material; hence for some 
time past they have purchased only for immediate use. 
This state of things, and the limited state of the export 
demand, together with the announcement that over 
72,000 bales will be offered at the wool sales of the 8d of 
May, induces the opinion in many quarters, especially as 
the quotations have given way in Australia, that prices 
have seen their highest range.” At the late sales of Co- 
lonial wool held in Liverpool prices gave way 4 cts per 
tb, and in English woola cent. If the talk and feeling 
is in this style in England, and amongst the manufactur- 
ers there, we may bo sure that amongst our own thesame 
causes are still more strongly felt. for here manufactur- 
ers have no such priviledges as those of England and 
France. And it is these goods that drive our own home 
made out of the market. 

We have a number of inquiries asking for the rates at 
which we think the wool market will open; it is as yet 
impossible to say, and we might make our figures too 
Jow as well as too high, but we doubt much that over 
42 to 44 cents will be offered for good samples of three- 
quarter and full blood merino fleeces. Very extra lots 
may bring 45 cts., buteven this we don’t feel very cere 
tain about just now. We give the quotations of the 
Boston and New York markets, and the most reliable 
dealers will tell you that nothing less than a margin of 
4 to 5¢ per pound will permit the buyer in Michigan 
to purchase, pay all expenses for packing and tranporta- 
tion and save himself: 

The New York prices are— 

Am, Saxony fleece....-.....------ ---: 











Am. full blood Merino 2 
Am, 3g and % Merino.......--. ...----- - 8 
Am. native and { Merino.............. 33 
Extra pulled.... 0.2... 2. eececcece. 42@47 
MRROTEDRED én: <'usia vee: ec ovetnenese 38 
No. 1 do eeuhtbus nhah casnesbaerar neat 
Canada pulled.......... coy SAN Gecoce 25@385 
The Boston quotations are— 
Saxony choice.... ee 
Sameny fleece -.-- eee sees 222. eee Sis 


Full blood Merino. 
% do 


do so _ 40 
Common.... ......- 85@38 
Western mixed... . 45 
Southern fleeces—washed .... . W@— 
Unwashed .... 55 ciatininas once .. 10@30 
OCaBor Ole coat in dvacuwdimde sume cocs «- 16@42 


Canad 2200. os. conc ander ccweencecwce..... 

Palled + @8tae cccocnce odes chbcictsnccaces 55 
Superfine ..-- 220. ose none ono enee none 88@45 
WM, Lecve once 000. cove cove antd ose ener & 


BO. Bocas scboeb acho sass obtinasoosanoe SADE 


DRAIN TILE! 


, E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
W different kinds ot Drain Tile, at D THE 


PENFIELD's, 103 Woodward avenue, 





—— 





money payable February Ist, 1861. 
ance money. Good pasture 
escapes at the risk of the owner. 

LONG ISLAND 
is half brother to Jupiter, Eureka, Mohawk, Plowboy, 


Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by 


tances from one to four miles. 
For further particulars address 
18-2m 


mence with May ist and to close on the 15th of July next, 
“ TE nM 


Lip Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was 4 daughter of 
bre 


$20 for the season; or $25 to insure a mare with foal. Season money payable in advance of service; insurance 
Persons parting with mares before foaling will be held responsible for insur- 
rnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All accidents or 


BLACK HAWK 


&c., the fastest horses on Long Island, He was sired by 
New York Black Hawk, who was by Andrew Jackson out of the famous trotting mare Sally Miller. 
er; Young Bashaw was by the 
essenger, said to be thorough- 


Why-not, by Imp. Messen 


The dam of Long Island Black Hawk was a thoroughbred racing mare, that had proved herself good at all dis- 


W. G. McGREGORY, 
46 Larned Street Hast, Detroit. 





HIS fine “ Black Hawk,” will be kept for the 


not surpassed by any horse in 
PED 


tin of Orwell, eek he by Hill’s Vermont or old Black 


Foote’s Hamiltonian, by 
of Prophet, was by Tippoo by Tippoo Sultan.” 


LONE 


was sired by Sir Charles, he by Duroc, who was also the sire of 


LONE STAR was bred by me, is four years old,dark bay, black 1¢gs, mane, and tail 
ing some 1,400 pounds; good action and specimen of draught and general farm horse. TERMS 
Pipestone, April, 1860. 19-Sw 


Black Hawk Trotting Stallion 


PROPHET. 


resent season, on the farm of his owner (Wm. Smythe Farmer) 
in the township of Pipestone, Berrien co., Michigan. 

Terms--$15 for Insurance, 

DESCRIPTION—* Prophet” is six years old, a black or dark brenze chestnut, small white star, soft silky 

hair, 153{ hands high, weighing 1,150 pounds; for muscular development, activity style, and general action, he is 

Western Michigan: he has made his mile inside of three minutes though untrained. 

IGREE.—Prophet was bred by Lewis Beers, of Bridport, Vt., sired 


b 
Hawk, by Sherman Morgan by Justin Morgan. Dam b 


arris’ Hamiltonian, by Bishop's, by imported Messenger. The dam of “Austin Prophet” 
merican Eclipse. Lady Walker, the grand dam 


Us Sees 
I will keep at tho same place my “CLEVELAND BAY” horse, 


STAR, 


WM. SMYTHE FARMER. 


“ Prophet” (owned by G. A. Aus- 


163g hands high, weighing 
—$5 for insurauce. 








STOCK BREEDERS COLUMN. 








SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
WILL SELL a few head of Shorthorn one 





and female. J. B. 
Coldwater, May 1, 1860. 18-4m 
4. S. BROOKS, 


WEST NOVI, MICH., 


BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
FS SALE, twenty head of pure bred Shorthorn stock, 
bred from recent importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers. 
For further information apply to. A. 8. BROOKS, 
11-8m* West Novi, Oxkland co., Mich. 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 


Offered at Private Sale. 

f Fn subscriber having been engaged in breedin 
from the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for sale. An opportunity is now given tu breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 
quarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


AYER’S AGUE CURE, 


‘OR THE SPEEDY OURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 


REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 
EY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 


We are enabled here to offer to the community a rem- 
edy which, while it cures the above complaints with 
certainty, is still perfectly harmless in any quantity.— 
Such a remedy is invaluable in districts where these 
afflicting disorders prevail. The “ Cure” expels the mi- 
asmatic poison of Fever anp Acuvue from the system, 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken 
on the first approach of its premonitory symptoms. It 
is not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every body; and in bilious districts, where 
Fever anp AGus prevails, every body should have it 
and use it freely both for cure and protection. It is 
hoped this price will place it within the reach of all— 
the poor as well as the rich. A great superiority of this 
remedy over any other ever discovered for the a aged 
and certain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no 
Quinine or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism 
or other injurious effects whatever upon the constitu- 
tion. Those cured by it are left as healthy as if they 
had never had the disease. 
Fever and Agueis not alone the consequence of the 
miasmatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Eur- 
ache, Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Afection 
v4 the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, 
aralysis, and Derangement of Stomach, all of which, 
when rap ora 4 in this cause, put on the intermittent 
type, or become periodical. This “Cure” expels the 
poison from the blood, and Compeqneney cures them all 
alike. Itis an invaluable protection to immigrants and 
persons traveling or temporarily residing in the mala- 
rious districts. If taken occasionally or daily while ex- 
posed to the infection, that will be excreted from the 
system, and cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity 
to ripen into disease. Hence it is even more valuable 
for protection than cure, and few will ever suffer from 
Intermittents if they avail themselves of the protection 
this remedy affords. 











PREPARED BY 
DR.I. CC. AYER & CO.~, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. 18-38m 


NANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES, 


Bynes undersigned being permanently located and en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the Lebanon Yellow, or 
Nansemond variety of Sweet Potatoes, offers Plants to 
the public at the following LOW PRICES: 
400 for $1.00, 
1,000 for $2.00, 

10,000 for $15.00. 
Plants boxed so as to keep good for one to two weeks, 
Send in yourorders in time. Plants ready by May 1, 

R. SNELL, 


dress . 
Foster’s Crossings, O. 
P. 8. All Plants sent by express unless otherwise 
ordered, 
These lants can be obtained and are for sale at 
PENFIELD'S Implemont and Seed Store, Detroit. 
April 9, 1860. 16-5t 


MAGIC COPYING PAPER. 


OR copying letters, Designs, Music, Flowers, Ladies’ 
F Patterns, Rigravines, ke. This is the most complete 
article of the kind ever invented, combining the useful 
and the beautiful. Put up in Packages, various colors, 














25 and 50 cents each. Sent by mail to any addr: it 
full ot yaa for use, Address, A. MN. ANGUS. . 
St 


Flushing, Mich, 


Reaping and Mowing Machines. 
JOHN REILLY. ---- ---- ---- --00------00--WM. N, ELLIOTT. 


REILLY § ELLIOTT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REILLY’S BADGER STATE 
Reaping § Mowing Machine. 











JOHN REILLY, PATENTEE> 


They also manufacture 
Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Plows, and 
all kinds of Castings. 
WHITE PIGEON, MICHIGAN. 

THIS REAPER AND MOWER took the First Pre- 
mium at the United States Fair in Chicago last Fall; 
also, at the Wisconsin State Fair in Milwaukee. 

White Pigeon, St. Joseph co., Mich., 

April 9, 1860, 15-6m 


SUBSOIL AND JOINTER PLOWS, 
Manufactured by 
Burnham & Co., Battle Creek, 
MICHIGAN. 
Jae of Subsoil Plow for one team, with draft rod, 


Price of the Curtis Jointer, or double Plow, for one 
team, $14.00, 


Hrorse Powers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 
| ITT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse cage Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob “" Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and 
Smut Machines. 











ircular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith 8 
PENFIELD’S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORA TOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 


ie is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved 








e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

apy tal pres ep att © hopes of relist, oo eae 
= unsolicited certi- Ex estes in my possession 
show. | 

The dose must be adap- < ted to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of wu Se et guide you in 
the use of the LIVER cs Vi GORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ peps a, Chronic 
antery,’ Dropey;' —, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive: = ness, Cholic, Cho 
Soe ta ag 
Female Weak- ~~ ‘nesses, and may be 


used successfully as an Ordina Family 
Medicine. It will cure sick HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands! *~ ‘can testify,) im twenty 


minutes, if two or, three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at com-' jm mencement of attack. 
All who use it; are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. | | 
MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 
Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO.— 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


in any climate, 

The Family Ca- thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years, 
The constantly increas- ing demand from those 

who have long used the PILLS and the ‘satis- 
faction which all express in aged to their use, has 
within the reach of all. 


induced me to place them 
The Profession well know that different Ca- 


thartics act on different ty d of the bowels, 
The FAMILY CA- HARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 


alimentary canal, and are 
cases where a{Cathartic 
rangements of the 
n Pains in ths 
Costiveness, Pain 
the whole body, 
frequently, if by pm 
Fever, Loss of Appe- 
Sensation of Cold 
SEND LLY 


goed and safe in all 
needed, such as De= 
Stomach_ Sleepi- 
Back and Loins, 
and Soreness over 
from sudden cold, which 
end in a long course of 
tite, a Creeping 
over the body, 
Headache or 


CATHARTIC PILLS. 








weight in the hea all In flammatory 
Diseases, Worms in Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many diseases to which flesh is 
heir, too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 


Dose, | to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 


The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 





and sold wholesale Pa Trade in all the large towns. 
8. T. - SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 


8l-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 





MAGNA CHARTA, 


ILL serve mares from the 20th of April to the 15th of July, at 
W ingdn fool. cm et Ede 9 the ey sao (or another in her Pisce) without oxite char - pron SA pot prey. 
f performances last seeson a: M4 
the og oy +f 2 be Se on Se = track, re unparalleled by any four year old, 
n August, at the Ken unty Show, Grand Rapids, in 2:413{, on a summer fa") 
At the National Fair at Chicogo in 2:36, on a hea ‘ “oy 
~~ in Pac ey Ja § the same pee ssh vy halt tile track (equalling the Great Western champion 
t the gan State Fair beating stallions of all ages wit I 
At a. heonapenw ye 7h Show in October 4 made a third heet Rabe 
Mares sen e horse w e@ pastured at fift 
Coldwater, Mich., April 17, 1860, 7 Pear ms 


1860. STONE PLOVER. 60. 


1860. 
HIS IMPORTED thoroughbred horse will stand during the spring season of 1860, at 
T and a half miles northwest of Kalamazoo, Mich., eqinsseneinng April 15, and closing on tha Hith of FA toa ‘Dad 


TERMS. 
STONE PLOVER is without exception the best bred horse in the United State 
0 8, and stands at the lowe 
price, being $85 for the season; the money to be paid at the time of first service, or an approved note given for ne 
” ou — for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All escapes and accidents to be 


e trotted in June at 


F, V. SMITH & CO. 





PEDIGREE AND HISTORY 
Stone Plover was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, at Altho: ‘nN 
pe — 4 barton of 1850 ‘ Peden Leodey Be | ine wale of yearlings h 1851 to Cone I pos mg 89 bm 
provivas té te Yasportation into Michigan. © present owner, who made one season with him in England 
pa hag pres a po by ee pe ng Cotherstone,winner of the Derb 
ane, the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby, and of Pri 
renowned sires of winners in Great Britain. Stone Plover was own Srother te. Stilton, viet he great Motte: 
politan Stake at Epsom in 1852, Wrymeck was out of Gitana by Tramp, sire of the winners of the Derby in 1882 
and 1838, of the winner of the St. Ledger in 1823, and of Trampoline, the dam of imp. Glencoe; Gitana was o t 
of Miss Foy by Walton, sire of Phantom, winner of the Derby in 1811, and of St. Patrick, the winner of the St. 
Leger - —- Ryo — 7 one greet St. Peter, bred by Lord Derby and winner of the Derby in 1787, The 
: ~~ ang ence the dam of Stone Plover was bred is thus shown to be in the first rank for stoutness and high 
and is by 


y in 1848; his dam was Wryneck, by 


Cotherstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bow Touchstone out of 
of Loo peer Trustee. Touchstone is now 81 i old, and requires no pvadicen dg ly apace: Ms pgp stent 
alleled success bear testimony to the deserved repute in which he and his stock are held. Surplice, the winner 
of the great Derby and equally great St. Leger Stakes, now standiug at $260 per mare, and Newminster. 
winner of the St. Leger, at the same price. J his progen may be named Bluebonnet, winner of the 
Oaks, venga eB winner of the Oaks, Flatcatcher, Frogmore, ra of the Isles, Annandale, Storm Touehwood, 
and others. Cotherstone, considered the best son of Touchstone, won more money for his Owner a3 a three year 
old than any horse that had been bred nptothat date. At New Market in 1848 he won the Riddlesworth otakes of 
$4,500 ; the next day won the Column Stakes of the same amount; on the first of May he won the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes, or $10,000; on the 30th of May won the Derby stakes of $21,000; on the 21st of July at Goodwood 
won the Gratwicke stakes of $10,750; in September ran second for the St. Leger at Doncaster and won $1,000: the 
next day won a sweepstakes of $10,000; and finally at the New Market meeting in October won the Royal Stakes 
= oll watered ~ +} to his present owner, Lord Spencer, by whom he has been kept in his pri- 
a ri - Kary oe up to the present time. The above particulars are on recordin the English Racing 
DESCRIPTION. 


Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, sixteen hands and one inch in height. 
strong legs, and is of great length, strength and substance. He is warranted . pM oe gy ct Aer of 
his great racing qualities, he is well calculated to elevate the character, stamina, size, style and action of trottin, 
carriage and fariu horses, to become the sire of a race of horses remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and eat 
beauty of form, pane ae of the most beautiful color, fine symmetry, large size, majestic carriage and pa ang 
action; all of which is bred into him, being inherited from ancestors the most renowned in the annals of the tar 
in Great Britain He is also free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones 
twisted ankles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and is perfectly sound in the wind. - ™ 

Stone Plover has made two seasons in Michigan, and a class of his sucking colts were shown at the State Fair 
of 1859 for a premium offered by me of fifty dollars, being the largest individual premium ever offered by an 
member of the Society. These colts are now og ar abet as yearlings, and amongst their owners are E. N. 
Wilcox, Esq., of Detroit; Judge Dexter, of Dexter; E. Arnold of Deajen John Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Ransom 
a gts No fee ee ini ol yor meg Pore D. ead of oo and other breeders, to whom the subscri- 

colts 0: ne Plover. show 

his best qualities and of stamping his progeny with his dinate” po-cladiaphesioienietedpiemiemmmaitiied 

For further particulars address the deeds, THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

1 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


6 
GE Notice is also given that Stone Plover will make 4 fall season at the farm of the subscriber at ooper’s 
Mich., to commence the 20th July and to terminate the last day of October, at 


ADMIRATION. 


$30 per mare. 
Sos Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 
the ensuing season, 1860. 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, peyable at the time of service, or in approved notes. 


The season will commence on the first of A and end the first d 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next dhowing season, i al anal tte 


DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of an 
kind, He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the’ most competent judges to be one a 


the most perfect thoroughbred horses iu England. He is thoroughly calculated to produce stock that will com- 

bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the jirst prize at The Yorkshire Agricultural 

pr wl oe oe beet Saget d re) . ee, — 26 competitors. Also, the jirst prize at the Don- 
® ulated to get Hunte: oe 

last season and proved himself a sure foal ph ae ane ee oy See ee 


Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire Sir Nestor bY 


Ion. Dam Polonaise by Provost. He was purchased by Col. Maguire of ‘Texas, now deceased, and imported last 


January into New Orleans, where he was sold by t i 
come Ss ee eral rpertiociion sold by the oxecutors of the estate and purchased by the subscriber, who 
10-tt A. L. HAYS. 


arshall, Mich., 1860. 
The Young Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming season at Spri 
W conty Mich ported ad sro ee a pring Brook Farm, adjoining the village of Farmington, Oakland 


E JACKSON will stand at $20 th i 

given tee the tenses $ e season. Money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note 
Good pasture furnished at fifty 
the 30th day of July, 1860, 











cents a week. Allaccidents and escapes at owner's risk. Season to close on 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany"bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet white half way up to 

the gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1854. The meoperty of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dutchess Cu., N Y Sire, 

Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore, half-sister to Iola. 

‘ Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
ir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare got 

by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 

. Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
=} Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of Sieheeugen said to be thorough- 


oy Mcore was out of Messen er Maid. by Me P aymaster y . ° 
g' > mbrino ? he b Old Membrino, by, Imp Messenger 


ED, Detroit. 





The Superior Trotting Stallion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH,  : 


RED from the purest Messenger stock, will stand th 
B Boed, at the Greenfield Hanee six pe “ey sl om season at the stables of the subscriber on the Pontiac 


re eee TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON. 

is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands high, and of a particu- 

larly compact, strong muscular form, with his body set low on powerful limbs, For style ani Seen this Polt nas 

go supers, and as he has never been used for stock purposes, but allowed to come to his present growth ana age, 
e is in full vigor, with every mark of a sound and strong constitution. Asa horse calculated to breed strong, ac- 

tive, useful farm and road stock, of superior size and quality, and with great action and speed on the road, he is 


offered to the public. 
ROEBUCK ABDALLA ye hy gh 

H will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and was bred ah Chief, 
a horse brought into this State at'an expense of over $2,000, in 1855. Abdallah ee) fn heb 
Mambrino; and he by imported Messenger. The dam of Abdallah Chief was the Mathew Wornes mare, (well 


known in New York,) by Phillips; her b ipse; Pnillips w 
Sue ee ae 4 i y- —_ aoe am by Decatur by Henry, that ran against Eclipse; Pnillips was by 


The dam of Roebuck Abdallah is Lady Washington b 
Wemengies tS by Napoleon; he b eof Mambrines he by 
e 


senger; an again by imported Messenger. Napoleon’s dam was by Commander; he by Commander, he b 
imported Messenger. Guvsmanten’s dam was by sey eter Light Infantry, said to have been b English Ecli — 


It will thus be seen that on both sides Roebuck Abd D . 
senger as say horse oan have at the present time. allah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated Mes 
oebucl ah will be limited to twenty- 

S-eteer putiomeeransy ty y-five mares only, n addition to the tigek of tee pprapeiater. 
Greenfield, Wayne Co., Mich. April 4, 1860. 14 


the trotting stallion Washington, sire of Rose of 
Chancellor, out of a mare sired by imported Mes- 


Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road. 
The Celebrated Spanish Jack, 


BLACK HAWK, 


wit stand for Mares during the coming season, commencing April 12th, and closing October 1st, 1860: 


At ee Brook Farm, near the village of Farmin on Mondays, Tues anes 

At James Roots, Plymouth, on Friday and Saturday ep week rw Bl ee ent » al 
PEDIGREE.—Black Hawk isa pure Spanish Jack ; color black: d : ds high; 
~~ yong was spring. His Sire was by “Old Mohawk” of Virginia socin * come pry neg the 


ERMS.—For Mares, ten dollars the season. mon 
Mare is first served. rope at the owner’s risk. ey tobe paid, os a good note at three months given when the 
Jennies will be served at fifteen dollars the season. 


The subscriber, wishing to purchase all the mules got by said J: 
sired by him. The mules £0 be delivered, of sound and ZAte Tack, Trill pay oem 086 to 000 forall sound meales 


nd healthy form 28 
of five months~bargains in all cases to be made before the mare is ry which a b ae wet be mnade fer 
son, Lutlaiese premium of Git ee tn iene tS @ Ales, and his contracts wil be ful by 

. 0 or st Mule, ss 
interested men after the mules are delivered to me,” n° ° 9 for the Fattest Mule, to be determined by dis 


March 20, 1860, F, E, ELDRED. 








The Young Trotting Stallion 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


Will accompany the Jack the coming season, and will serve mares at $7 the season; $10 to insure, 


ree of Island Jackson: 
Is Blood Bay, 153¢ hands h' forlsn on 5,1 : _ 
is tle Mead Be Y 15) chy ed igh, Ty 4 oe 855. Sire, Jackson by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. 





( hy-not by Imp. Messenger, Young Bashaw by the Imp. Tri- 
olitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. i = : 
poieno FOREGORY, agent? ‘f. E ELDRED, Detroit, 
































